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P R E F A C E 


To the SzconD EDirion. 


— Nonumgue premalur in annum. Hor. 
— Keep your piece nine years. Pos. 


HOSE, who! make long apologies for the, 
| long delay of their publications, tacitly 
pay no ſmall compliment to themſelves: the, 
preſent author, therefore, ſays little in his own: . 
vindication, though he might almoſt literally 
ſcreen himſelf under the ſanction of the Ho- 
ratian motto: but, the reaſon of his giving a 
ecind Edition of this. Volume, previouſly to any 
publication of the Second, was the very in- 
correct ſtate of the r Edition, as well as the 
great demand for it, and the inſufficiency of 
copies to ſupply the numerous ſubſcribers. 


a 2 After 


iv PREFACE. 


After the favourable reception which the 
former edition met with from the public; he 
would have thought himſelf inexcuſable, if he 
had not endeavoured to render the preſent 
more worthy of their approbation. He hath 
therefore given it a general reviſal; and, having 
paid a due deference to every friendly hint and 
candid criticiſm, he hopes that it will appear, 
in its new dreſs, without many of thoſe glaring 
faults and inaccuracies, which he is conſcious 
muſt have offended the elegant and refined 
taſte of the preſent age; and which could be 
only excuſed by the hurry of compoſition, 
ariſing from his peculiarly unfortunate ſituation: 
—that, however, he is not ſtiff in opinion, or 
rooted in error, by ſelf-approbation, will appear 
to the moſt faſtidious Critic, who will compare 


this Edition with the former. 


To ſome of the moſt diſtinguiſhed Literati 
of the kingdom, he returns his thanks for 


their * his friends for their 
remarks, _ 
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remarks,—and to all thoſe who have done him 


the honour to publiſh their thoughcs, for their 
animadverſions, in whatever form they may 
have been conveyed. | 


The public Critic cannot be too often re- 
minded, that the following ſpecimens given 
from Pindar, are taken from the moſt inferios 
and unpoetical of all his Odes, as being per- 
haps beſt adapted to the abilities of the Tranſ- 
lator; who could wiſh to refer the preſent 
verſion, to ſuch as are converſant with the 
Greek language; were it not for this unlucky 
circumſtance, that thoſe gentlemen, who beſt 
underſtand the Claſſic Authors in the Original, 
ſeldom or ever reliſh any Tranſlation. 


If, however, the following attempts continue 
to retain the public favour; all that large col- 
lection of Pindar's Odes, not tranſlated by 
Wt, will (with due encouragement) be ſoon 

a Z | given 
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given to the world; ; though it cannot be ren- 
dered within the terms of the preſent ſub- 
ſcription; | 


Exeter, Auguſt, 1790. 


— 


N. B. The Sgconp Vor vu (conſiſting chiefly of 
original Poems) is now in the preſs; and will be delivered 
with all poſſible expedition: thoſe who have ſubſcribed 
for more than one copy, or have paid their full ſub- 
ſcription, will be likewiſe preſented 1 a copy of 
this Secdad Edition. 
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To the . Eurrron. | 


Deciſis Jumilem Faw Ee paterni 
Et Laris et fundi, paupertas impulit audax 


Ut verſus facerem. , __ "How. 


. — — 
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Oppreſſion blaſted all my golden views, 


And Penury inſpir'd my daring Muſe, 


F it be true that good Wine needs no Buſh, 
it is equally true that bad Wine deſerves 


one. What then ſhall the Author of the fol- 
owing ſheets ſay in his own defence? Who is, 


ſo thoroughly convinced of the amazing variety 


The former part of the Engliſh paraphraſe (in which, 


of 


by the bye, through errors of the preſs, the intended force 
of alliteration was entirely loſt) is now omitted; the 
litigious Brother- in-law there alluded to being fince 
dead—and to the worſt of bad men, in the ſame predi- 
cament, ſhould be extended the liberality of the Claſſical 
adage, De mortuis nil niſi bonum. 


een 
of poetical talents, requiſite for the happy ex- 
ecution of the Lyric-verſe, that he never (under 
any circumftances) ſhould have ventured to 
attempt this arduous work; had he not, in 
ſome meaſure, been thereto emboldened by 
the unexpected ſucceſs of ſome former Lyric 
pieces, viz. The Ode to the Warlike Genius of 
Greal Britain, &c. And had he not been invited 
likewiſe to this work, by ſome of the Literati; 
to whoſe judgments he paid too much reſpect, 
not to comply with their requeſts. The Ho- 
tian Motto will convey to the learned Reader, 
a declaration of ingenuouſneſs, ſeldom pro- 
fſeſſed by any pretender to poetry fince the 
Auguſtan age; and he Horatian wits, it is 
preſumed, on fo frank a confeſſion, will for · 
bear to apply the obvious reflection, contained 
in the lines following; until the Author ſhall 
be as happily ſituated as the Courtly Roman 
was, at the time when he wrote the Epiſtle to 
Julius Florus, under all the pleaſing circum- 
ſtances of affluence and learned leiſure; ſince 


. 
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x- rhe application can then only come with equal. = 


Jer ¶ force and propriety. The Author, however, 
would not have it underſtood, that he writes 
poetry, inviid Minervs, or againſt the bent of 
is own inclination; on the contrary,' it was 
always his misfortune to have an unlucky pro- 
penſity for thoſe undowered Ladies, the modern 
uſes: and he hopes, that he is at leaſt poſ- 
eſſed of one eſſential piece of knowledge, viz. - 
he conſciouſneſs of his on defects; and 
rembles to lay his hafty and incoherent com- 
doſitions before the nicely-judging Public, 
zaring they may not merit their attention. 
And if there be any fortuitous reſemblance be- 
ween a proſcribed Roman Poet, and a ſequeſ- 
ated Rector of the Church of England, he 
nly arrogates to himſelf the unfortunate part 
f the ſimilitude;- and hath only to wiſh, that 
mong the very diſtinguiſhed literary characters, 
igh titles; and reſpectable perſonages, that do 
onour to his ſubſcription, he may merit the 
atronage of one Mxcsnas: And he begs to 
| . inform 
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\ iriform His ſubſcribers; and his readers' in 
general, that the complicated diſtreſs, unpa- 
ralleled perplexity, and'embaraſſments, under 
which the work was executed, are the beſt, 
and perhaps the only reaſonable excuſes, for 
its manifeſt errors and imperfections of all 
ſorts. It is preſumed likewiſe, that the claſ- 
ſieal Reader will not be offended: at the addi- 
tion of many of thoſe explanatory notes, which 
are intended only ſor the uſe of the merely 
Enyliſh reader; and that the ſubſcribers will: 
excuſe the little alteration in the terms of the 
propoſals, in printing the whole in three 
Volumes Octavo, inſtead of two Volumes 
Quarto, as it was at firſt propoſed; and the 
more ſo, as this innovation was occaſioned by 

the joint requeſt of many of the ſubſeribers. 
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| | A 
SHORT ACCOUNT 
OF THE 


LIFE of PINDAR. 
1 Prince and Father of Lyric poetry, ac- 
cording to Suidas, was born fome time in the 
65th Olympiad; about the computed year of the 
World 3400; 518 years before Chriſt, and 236 years 
after the building of Rome: His father's name was 
Diaphantus, or, as ſome ſay, Schophelinus; though 
it is moſt probable, that theſe were only different 
names for the ſame perſon: His mother's name was 
Myrtis.—All writers agree, that Pindar was a 
Theban, though it appears that Cynocephalon, a ſea- 
port village on a promontory in the territory of 
Thebes, the capital, city of Bœotia, had the faireſt 


* 


right to the honour of his birth. He flouriſhed about 


the time of the expedition of Xerxes, in the y7th 
Olympiad, being then about 40 years old, contem- 
porary with Zſchylus, older than his rival Bacchy- 
lides, and conſiderably younger than Simonides, the 
N * Ceanz 


2 LIFE or PIN DAR. 


Cean; of whom he is faid to have been a pupil, or, 
as the Greeks term it, axgoarys, a hearer,—Simonides 
was remarkable for his plaintive elegiac odes, and to 
theſe Horace alludes in the following line, 
Ee retrattes munera Nene : 

- Catullus likewiſe alludes to his tender and aFeQling 
manner, when he ſays, tri/tius lacrymis Simonideis.— 
Pauſanius tells us, that Pindar was ſo highly honoured 
in his life-time, by Apollo, the God of Poetry, that 
he was pleaſed to order an equal ſhare of the firſt- 
fruit offerings brought to his ſhrine, to be ſet apart 
for his poet; and that he permitted him, in his temple 
at Delphi, to ſit in an iron chair; in which he uſed 
to ſing his hymns, Na.avas, in honour of that God, 
this chair was remaining at the time of Pauſanias, 
(who lived in the reign of Antoninus the philoſopher) wis 
and, as he himſelf ſays, was ſhewn to him as a reli& 
of great value. —Plutarch, in his romantic file, re- 
cords the following anecdote: © It is reported,” ſays ©? 
he, © that his (Pindar's) verſes, were loved and ſung t 
by Pan, and that when Pindar heard that rural deity ]] 
repeating them in the mountains, he was affected 
with no ſmall joy.” Many other extravagant con- 
+ -ceits are fabled of our bard; as, that in his childhood, 
honey 


ides 
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honey diſtilled from his lips, as a prognoſtic of the 
future ſweetneſs of his ſongs; and that the Nymphs 
danced in honour of his birth, kee. 


Wherever he was born, it is pretty certain that he 


lived the greateſt part of his time in the city of 
Thebes, near the temple of Rhea, not far from one 
of the gates of the city called the Neitid Gate, ſitu- 
ated over the Dircean Fountain, from whence he was 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Dircean Swan: 
Multa Dircæum levat aura Cycnum, —Ho. 


Pauſanias likewiſe informs us, that he ſaw the ruins 
of his houſe, which were remaining in his days; and 
this is that identical houſe which Alexander the 


Great preſerved, even at the time that he razed every. | 


other, throughout Thebes, to the ground How 
very irreſiſtible is the force of poetry, ſince it could 
captivate the mind of the Conqueror of the World! 


The end of two Greek Lyric Poets was ſomewhat 
ſingular. The ſportive joyous Teian® Bard, (who 
in ſuch ſprightly numbers ſung the juice of the grape) 
| 5 22 
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was, as hiſtorians inform us, choaked by a grape- 
ſtone; and our Theban Lyriſt, ever fond of viewing 
and celebrating the Gymnaſtic exerciſes, died ſud- 
denly at a Gymnaſium, and left only two daughters 
behind him. He died, apcording to Dr. Blair, about 
the middle of the 86th Olympiad; and, according to 
Bacon, Simpſon, and the moſt plauſible accounts, in 
or about the 8oth year of his age: A good old age 
for a poet, whoſe fame will never die, while Lyric 
poetry ſhall be admired, or while the Greek language 
ſhall be read. | | 


* Stanyan, in his Hiſtory of Greece, ſays, that Pindar having þ 
prayed to the Gods to give him the moſt defirablle thing in life—died ſale: 
ſuddenly—leaning his head upon a boy whom he loved. 


1 Gillies, in his Hiſtory of Greece aſſerts, that Pindar's long li 
almoſt compleated the Revolution of a Century, 


An E 8 8 A Y 
ON THE 
WzrTinGs, Genus, and NuMBERs, 
N 


"'ErPAYE Y „ B. CN, 18, Aweids —— raubra 
Dios, TivNonixas, NET, INuiorixas, goals, 
nag di, EN go BƷs, Bax Xin, Aapmfpognia, Naidras, 
Trog ra, Twous d deανν οον, ExitIx, Eu, Ognrovs, 
Agdhara Teayms 1, Emveduuara 71x42, ra- 
adm, Tapaivious Tois EM, %, aM\a TI5a, 

CATERUM ſcripſit, libris ſeptemdecim Dorica |, 
dialecto, hæc; Olympionicas, Pythionicas, Nemeonicas, | 
ſthmionicas, Proſodia, Parthenia, Enthroniſmos, Bat- 
hia, Daphnephorica, Pzanas, Hyporchemata, Hymnos 
dithyrambos, Scolia, Encomia, Lamentationes; Fabulas 
tragicas ſeptemdecim; Epigrammata epica; item ſolutd 


vratione, Admonitiones ad Græcos, aliaque plurima. 
P Y the above extract from Suidas, we ſee (con- 
paratively ſpeaking) how very few of Pindar's 
ritings have reached the preſent age; only thoſe 
omprized under the four firſt enumerated titles, 
deing compoſed in praiſe of the Conquerors in the 
our ſacred Games of Greece, viz. the Olympic, 
c | the 


Ax 
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the Pythian, the Nemean, and the Iſthmian; and to 


theſe, Horace alludes in the following lines: 
| Sive quos Elea domum reducit | 
Palma cœleſtes, pugilemve equumque 
Dicit & centum potiore ſignis 
Munere donat. 


But by theſe lines, 
Seu Deos, regeſque canit Deorum 
Sanguinem ; 
he adverts to Pindar's Hymns i in honour of the Gods 
and Deified Heroes, as well as his poems in honour 
of Apollo. | 
And by the words, 


Flebili ſponſe j juvenemve eg 
Florat 
to his 0e, or elegies. But by his particular allu- 


— 


ſion to the boldneſs of our author's Dithyrambics, 
in the words 


Seu per audaces nova dithyrambos 
Verba devolvit 


If we conſider the fire and impetuoſity of Pindar's 
natural genius, we have, perhaps, but too much 
reaſon to lament the loſs of thoſe ſupernatural flights 


of 


d to 


70ds 
ur 


llu- 
JICS, 


ar's 
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Js 

of 
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of. bis Muſe, as the moſt irreparable one, which the 
poetical world hath ever ſuſtained, 


The beſt, and perhaps the faireſt judgment, that 


was ever paſſed upon the compoſitions of Pindar, is 


recorded in the impartial page of Longinus, (one cf 
the moſt judicious critics that ever-exiſted,) and who, . 
while he blames the correct mediocrity of the writers 
cf his and former days, cites Pindar, Sophocles, and 
Homer, as inſtances of a glorious deviation. The 
tranſcendent ſublimity, and, at the ſame time, in- 
equality of our author, are ſuch as could not eſcape 
the obſcrvation of the moſt ordinary reader, much 
leſs therefore of the critic of Palmyra; who, when 
he hath aſſigned reaſons why inferior geniuſes can be 
correct, and why exalted ones ſeldom can, concludes 
with this ſtriking obſervation, (But who would not 
rather be Pindar than Bacchylides?” The unextin- 
guiſhable fire of true genius ſhineth brighter through a 
length of years; while falſe genius, (that ignis fatuus 
of the intellect,) after having bewildered its votaries 
for a ſhort time, is itſelf for ever loſt in utter dark- 
neſs, - | 


. e Some 
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Some fragments of Bacchylides, that are ſtill extant, 
evince the mediocrity of his poetical talents; and yet 
he was once the formidable rival of the mighty Pindar, 
In like manner, art and Ben Johnſon, in this king- 
dom, once held a competition with Shakeſpeare and 
nature : fo borrow a phraſe from the bar, there ſcarcely 
ever was a caſe more in point; the ſweet ſwan of 
Avon was in the drama, what the bold ſwan of Dirce 
was on the. lyre: both in their reſpective provinces 

equally inimitable. They were both endowed with 
| that wildneſs of imagination, which always accompa- 
nies an elevation of genius; the one caught the living 
manners as they aroſe in the various ſcenes of many- 
chequered life; the other painted in glowing colours, 
the athletic exploits of an heroically-romantic age, 
and was literally poſſeſſed of that * fine phrenzy, 
which the Engliſh dramatiſt deſcribed; they both 
deſpiſed, and nobly deviated from, the laboured rules of 
art; and both occaſionally ſnatched graces beyond the 
reach of any, and were irregularly and magnificently 
great, —Cowley, i in his imitation of Horace, lings, 

« Pindar is imitable by none, 
„ The Phoenix Pindar is a vaſt ſpecies alone?” 
as 


The poet's eye in a fine phrenzy rolling.—-SHAKESPEARE. 


* 
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tam . if. by the latter part of the metaphor, he would 


d yei hint ſomething of the originality and daring ſublimity 
dar. of a poet, who ſeems to ſwallow up every thing in 
ing -· che rapid vortex of his unbounded imagination; and 
andi whoſe glowing ſtile is full of the boldeſt figures. — 
ce 4 poſtrophe - perſonification - hyperbolẽ unexpected 
in O digrefion—and daring deviation characterize the 


numbers of our lyriſt; together with that abrupt 
tranſition, which, as it gives ſurprize to the reader, 
is ſo far from being any defect, that it conſtitutes the 
peculiar and eſſential beauty of the bold ſtyle of Lyric 
poetry. In his wildeſt and moſt eccentric flights, 
however, the Theban bard never loſes ſight of his 


)irce 
nces 
with 
npa- 


ving 


any- 
urs, main object, and connects ſeeming inconſiſtencies, by 
age, the inviſible chain of magic harmony; and is'perhaps 
ny never more conſiſtent, than when to vulgar cold- 


blooded readers, he appears inconſiſtent; and is, if 
the expreſſion may be allowed, upon the, whole po- 


both 


es cf 
the etically-coherent, when to a proſe-critic he may ap- 
ntly pear proſaically- abſurd. Devoid of all appearance of 


art and affectation, he is every-where full of the ve- 
nerable gfaces of ſimplicity, and the majeſty of nature, 
conveyed in the ſtrong ſtile of ſententious brevity: no 
forced antitheſis, nor any of thoſe falſe thoughts, 
| e330 puerilities, 
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puerilities, and quaintneſſes of wit, that diſgrace his 
illuſtrious imitator Cowley, The very faults of 
Pindar are the faults of genius; and are no other than 
the exceſſes of great and diſtinguiſhed beauties: ſuch 
as, a wild imagination, uncontroulable enthuſiaſm, 
and extravagant poetic ardour, often too violent to 
be quenched by the cold water of ſober diſcretion, 


The following lines of Horace, originally intended 

to deſcribe the unequal current of the river Tiber, 
moſt happily expreſs likewiſe the exuberant and un- 
equal flow of Pindar's numbers, 


— — — F]uminis 

Ritu feruntur, nunc medio alvo 

Cum pace delabentis Etruſeum 

In mare, nunc lapides adeſos, 

Stirpeſque raptas, et pecus et domos 

Volventis una, non fine montium 

Clamore, vicinzque fylve: | 
Quum fera diluvies quietos 

Irritat amnes. 


The 
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The tide of Pindar, like a running ſtream, 
Is ſometimes high, and ſometimes low, 
A quiet ebb, or a tempeſtuous flow; 
And always in extreme, 

Now, with a noiſeleſs gentle courſe, 

It keeps within the middle bea; 

Anon it lifts aloft the head, 

and bears down all before it with impetuous force: 
And trunks of trees come rolling down, 
Sheep and their folds together drown: 


Both houſe and homeſted into ſeas are borne, 


And rocks are from their old foundations torn, - 
And woods, made thin with winds, their ſcatter'd 
honours mourn. 
- Duvpw. 


Or, if the preſent tranſlator of Pindar may be allowed 
he liberty of forming a new comparifon, drawn from 


the amazing diſcoveries of modern aſtronomy; he 


ould fay, that Pindar's Muſe of fire was like an ec- 
entric intenſely-heated comet, ſince in her aberra- 
ions through the heavenly regions of invention, tho” . 

: q ſhe 


* This line is a little altered to ſerve the preſent purpoſe, but the 
eſt is verbatim from Dryden's excellent tranſlation. 


\ 
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heat, and never fails, at her due and ſtated period, to 


is the ſtyle in which the Roman poet and critic ſpeaks 


ſhe takes ſuch vaſt i in the unlimited æthe 
of imagination, ſhe never loſes entirely her intenſe 


come back again to her bright ſun of poetie genius. 


In ſhort, aſter all his inequalities, every bold and 
ardent word in the immortal Theban, breathes the 
true and genuine ſpirit of poetry, in an almoſt unli- 
mited variety of number s. 


Having premiſed thus much on the general ſpirit 
and ſublimity of Pindar's Odes, in which almoſt al 
are agreed ; it ſeems neceſſary to-be more particular 
concerning the regularity and. imegularity of. Pindar's 
numbers; as, on this point, the judgment of antiquity 
and the faſhionable criticiſm of the age, differ ſe 
widely. 
nth fertur 
L ſolutis, 


of our Greek poet: and this ſentence hath been held 
orthodox by the critics. of nearly 1800 years. 
Congreve, in the laſt age, and the very ingenious 
Mr, W eſt, of this, reprobate the opinion. Pindar 

irregulart 
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regular? ſay they: nothing can be more regular. 
ſe ingenious men have very clearly proved the 
eularity of Pindar in ſome prrticulars; the grand 
gueſtion therefore how is, Whether he is, upon the 
hole, regular or irregular? To determine this queſ- 
| and ion, let us ſtate a plain matter of fact, and let the 
s the. :rncd reader judge for himſelf :—In moſt of Pindar's 
des (that are now extant) the ſtrophe and antiftrophe 
onſiſt of the fame number of lines; and the lines of 
he one correſpond to the ſame numerical lines of the 
other, viz. the firſt line of the antiſtrophe correſponds 
ft In length and meaſure to the firſt line of the ſtrophe; 
the ſecond to the ſecond, the third to the third, and fo 
dar' DN 28 often as the ſtrophe and antiſtrophe are repeated 
n the ſame ode: though, at the ſame time, there are 
> two lines of the ſame ſtrophe or antiſtrophe alike, 
ither in length or meaſure. The ſame holds good in 
general of the epode, which, in every repetition, in 
he ſame ode, - conſiſts of the ſame number of lines; 
and which anſwer to each other, in the ſame manner 
as the correſponding lines of the ſtrophe and anti- 
x ſtrophe: though no two lines of the ſame epode are 
niouBE:like. This is the caſe in moſt of Pindar's odes, but 
not in all; for there is one ode in particular, (the 14th, 

O 
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or. laſt Olympic). conſiſting of two ſtrophies onh 


which do not correſpond to each other in any or A 
reſpet whatever; there being no two lines ali ni 
throughout the whole ode; and beſides, the ſeco * 
ſtrophe is ſhorter by a verſe than the firſt: But molt pa 
if not all the other odes of Pindar, that conſiſt ol ©, 
ſtrophe and antiſtrophe, do correſpond to each othe les 
Some odes, again, conſiſt entirely of colons, ol 
ſtanzas, of eight or ten lines each; and theſe ſtanza be- 
generally correſpond to each other, in the ſame mai +, 
ner as the ſtrophe and antiſtrophe: though no * 
lines in the ſame ſtanza are of the ſame length br 
meaſure, It is very remarkable, likewiſe, that vi ;n« 
two odes in all Pindar are of ſimilar verſification oa 
and yet this is a perfect regularity of numbers, cri th: 
every modern critic, (on the implicit authority « 
Congreve and Weſt,) whether he himſelf hath ev Tt 
read Pindar or not. Whatever was our author ond 
reaſon for this individual partial regularity, it doth i me 
much affect a modern reader; yet it is rather ſingul ſped 


that that gentleman, who is ſo ſtrenuous an advoca 
for the general regularity of Pindar's numbers, hat 
moſt ingeniouſly aſſigned the reaſon of this partic 


les C 
mes 


regularity; for, after quoting a. paſſage from ti the 
Schch 
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holia on Hephzſtion, he adds, & From this paſſage | 


on it appears evident, that theſe odes were accompa- 

i ed with dancing; and that they danced one way 
ſeco while the ſtrophe was ſinging, and then danced 
mo back again while the antiſtrophe was ſung; which 
laſt ſhews why thoſe two parts conſiſted of the ſame 
othe 


length and meaſure. Then, when the dancers 
were returned to the place whence they ſet out, 
before they renewed the dance, they ſtood ſtill while 
mar the epode was ſung.—If the ſame perſon both 
TW danced and ſung, when we conſider how much 
breath is required for a full ſong, perhaps one may 
at i incline to think, that the ſtrophe and antiſtrophe 
partook ſomething of the recitative manner, and 
that the epode was the more compleat air.” 


1 C8 It is obſervable further, that though the corre- 
thor ¶ Ponding lines of the ſtrophe and antiſtrophe in the 
th ume Ode of Pindar generally agree very minutely, with 
gu pect to the number of ſyllables; the Scholiaſts are 
en at ſome pains to make the quantity of the ſylla- 
les Correſpond; and, to effect which. they are ſome- 
mes obliged to make free with the common quantity 
the eſtabliſhed Greek Proſodia—< Metrum laborat”” 
| | | is 


vocat 
+ ha 
tic 
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is no uncommon complaint among the very beſt an- 
notators on Pindar. The Scholiaſts ſeem to try 
Pindar's verification by an ex- poſt- facto law of cri- 
ticiſm; and, by adopting} all the more modern terms 
of different meaſure and quantity, give ſome parti- 
cular title to almoſt every kind of verſe in Pindar: 
| whereas they ſeem to forget that their pompous ſtile 
of verſe and meaſure, Ionic, Acataleptic, Hyper- 
cataleptic, Brachy-cataleptic, Pæonic, Antiſpaſtic, 
Iambic, Trochaic, &c. &c. were names that Pindar 
in all probability never even heard of. As poetry was 
manifeſtly prior to any eſtabliſhed verſification, the 
firſt poets wrote by no other rule of harmony, 'than 
their own ear: and the Greek Proſodia was formed 
from thoſe particular combinations of long and ſhurt 
ſyllables, which were found to have an harmonious 
effect, in the moſt admired verſes of their poets; and 
thoſe particular forms of verſes, that were moſt fre- 
frequently uſed by any particular ppet, in after- ages 
were called after the poet's. name; as the Alcaic 
verſe or meaſure, was ſo called from Alcæus, and 
the Sapphic, from Sappho—But to return from this 
digreſſion, on the plain ſtate of the caſe above:— 
Were the Odes of Pindar upon the whole regular or 


irregular , 


- 
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regular? and if they were regular, to what a-vaſt 
itude did the regular metre of the'Greek Poets ex- 
d? Or rather doth it not appear, ' that Pindar's- 
des were in ſome particular reſpects (ſuch as in the 


arti· ¶ M tributions of the ſtrophe and antiſtrophe, &c.) very 
dar : BWoular, but in all others very irregular; and that the 


reat variety of his verſes, in their general ſtructure, 
knowledged no other ſtandard or eſtabliſhed rule 
han Pindar's own ſenſe of harmony: and who, in all 
elihood, firſt made the ſtrophe of each ode, in any 
meaſure that pleaſed him beſt; and then took 
eat pains to make the antiſtrophe correſpond to it; 
aſt as a modern poet, when he hath made one verſe, 
obliged to make the next end with a ſuitable rhime. 


Congreve, in two odes of regular ſtrophe, anti- 
rophe, and epode, hath imitated Pindar's manner 
ich great ſtrictneſs: though Gray's odes upon the 
hole appear to be compoſed moſt in the ſpirit, of 
indar, of any in the Engliſh language, except the 
exander's Feaſt of Dryden: and very little, if any 
ing, inferior to the above mentioned odes, is Col- 
e- ns's Ode on the Paſſions: Maſon, indeed, in ſome 
his choruſes, hath ſucceſsfully imitated Pindar's 
| 3 manner 


— 
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manngr and ſpirit, Akenſide ( houęh he is in general 
à cloſe cepyiſt of Horace) in his Hymn to Chear- 
falneſs, and in his Ode on Lyric Poetry, hath 
many truly Pindarie flights. But that moſt beautiful 
collection of Lyric poetry by the Reverend Thomas 
Warton, (the late practical profeſſor of poetry in the 
univerſity of Oxford) from the © lucidas ordo' and 
conſiſtent regularity that pervade the whole, appears 
to be compoſed more in the Horatian than the Pin- 
daric manner.— There is an elegant tranſlation of 
Pindar's odes in Latin Verſe, by Nicolaus Sudorius; 
but that learned modern is ſo very cloſe an ĩmitator of 
Horace, in his manner, ſtile, and verſification, that he 
hath (if the expreſſion may be allowed) Horatianiz d- 
Pindar. : 


When the preſent tranſlator began the following 
work, he had never peruſed any Engliſh tranſlation of 
Pindar; and it is ſurpriſing to think, how very little 4k 
| ſuch an excellent poet hath been tranſlated into the 
Engliſh language; he now finds, however, that Pindar 

hath been tranſlated/as follows: The whole number 


* Licuit, ſemperque licebit, 
Signatum præſenti nota producere nomen. - Hon. ARS, for. 
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bis odes is 4.53 the 2d pan and the 1{t Ne- 
nean were, many years ago, tranſlated paraphraſtically, 
r rather imitated, by Abraham Cowley. _ Eight 
Dlympics, the iſt Pythian, the 1ſt and 113th Ne- 
nean, and the 2d Iſthmian, have been tranſlated by 
ilbert Weſt, Eſg; and are too well known and too 
much admired, to need any further recommendation; 3 
f any fault at all can be found with ſuch finiſhed 
ompoſitions, it is, that they are rather too regular and 
liffuſe, to be perfoct likeneſſes of the rich and nervous 
zonciſeneſs of the original. And it is obſervable like · 
viſe, in. diſ-favour of any ſubſequent tranſlator, that 
eſt had too much good tate: not toſeleQ the very 
ſt odes; and in fact he hath broken up all the richeſt 
mine of Pindar's poętry. A tranſlation of fix other 
Olympic odes, being thoſe not tranſlated by Weſt, was 
publiſhed anonymouſly in the year 1775 or 1777, by a 
gentleman,. on whom they reflect no {mall honour. 
Moſt, if not all, the remaining. odes of Pindar, have 
been attempted by Barnaby Green, Eſq; but the preſens 


g che crandlator i is too little acquainted with this collection, to 

- be able to give any account of it: the learned reader, 
r 

_ 7 who will take the pains to examine it,. may judge for 


himſelf, There are ſome circumſtances that operate 


or-. 
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againſt any Engliſh tranſlation of Pindar, beſides the 
inferiority of our language; when we conſider that 
one part, even of the literati, are prejudiced agai 
Pindar's odes, as flighty and incoherent compoſitions; 
and that the other part-are ſuch enthuſiaſtic admiren 
of them, that they look upon theſe poems as ſomething 
more than human; and conſequently will be difap- 
pointed in any tranſlation;+ moreover, that the Olympic 

and other ſacred Games, which were held in ſuch 
high veneration throughout all Greece, loſe” their 
dignity with the Engliſh reader. Added to all theſe 
conſiderations, and beſides his own deficiency, there 
is another matter which operates ſtrongly againſt the 
preſent tranſlator ; fince, from the circumſtance of his 
endeavouring to give as many ſpecimens as poflible, 
by chooſing the ſhorteſt odes ; he hath, in ſome mea- 
ſure, been confined to the moſt inconſiderable and in- 
ferior compoſitions of a moſt un-equal poet, In the 
following verſion, whatever was ſtrophe or antiſtrophe 
in the original, is always marked as ſuch in the tranſ- 
lation: ſome of the odes are attempted in regular, 
Tos others 


ine 


I + Lince this volume was firſt publiſhed, one fingle ode of Pindas 
hath been tranſlated by Pot. er, in a ſtile equal to any by Weſt, 
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thers in irregular meaſure; and of thoſe that are re- 
ular, each ode is attempted in different verſification, 
d give greater variety, and to approach, if poſſible, to 
greater ſimilitude of the original: but how far, after 

his endeavours, the preſent tranſlator. hath 'been . 
ceſsful in his weak attempts, is (with all due ſub- 
niſſion and diffidence) ſubmitted to the determination. 
f the candid reader. 


N. B. The ftate and arrangement of the numbers of 
Pindar in this little Eſſay, have been honoured with the en- 
ire approbation of the late Dr. Johnſon, and many other. 
liſtinguiſhed literati. 


SECTION de Fuss. 


OLYMPIC* GAMES. 


— Puverem Obmpicum 
Calle! iſſe juvat, Hon. 


N anſwer to ſeveral Subſcribers, who dere ſome 

account of the Olympic Games, —thoſe, who have 
not peruſed Potter's Grecian Antiquities, or Weſt's 
moſt elaborate Diſſertation on the ſubject; or have not 
read Pauſanias (from whom moſt that is valuable in 
either is extracted) are informed, that according to 
the moſt common opinion, theſe celebrated games 
were firſt inſtituted by Hercules to the honour of Ju- 
piter out of the ſpoils taken from. Auges or Augeas, 


8 


® This ſhort account of the. Olympic games, and of the particular 
exerciſes, is entirely added ſince the publication of the firſt edition of 
this volume. Some of the facts are related on the authority of 
Potter and Weſt ; but the greateſt part are extracted from Pauſanias, 
the fountain-head of all information reſpeRing antient Greece, He 
was a moſt candid and ingenious antiquarian, who made the tour of 
Greece in the reign of Antoninus Pius, and ſpent a long time in his 
journey, and ſcarcely any nnn en 
22 ä | i 
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Moſaical account, viz. a ſhort time before Ahaz reigned 


years after the deſtruction of Troy —in the 2d year of 


almoſt entirely neglected by every writer on that ſubject. 
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King of Elis, whom he dethroned and plundered, on 


being defrauded of the reward, which that tyrant had 
promiſed him for cleanſing bis ſtables: and for which 


we have the authority of Pindar himſelf. a 
OATMHTAAA A' EZTA- ee Ol 
ZEN HPAKAE HZ, mol 
'AKP'OOINA no EMO T.— 2“ Olympic. relig 
Alcides, Jove's heroic fon, othe 
The ſecond honours claims, (as 

Who, offering up the ſpoils from Augeas won, 
Eftabliſh'd to his fire th* Olympic games.—WEs T. | 
| | | | ſoler 
But the firſt regular Olympiad, from which all the ge 
Grecians dated their Chronology, (and which may be ſepar 


reckoned as the boundary between. the fabulous and "vey 
hiſtoric times) is generally agreed to have been eſtab- 
liſhed or revived by Iphitus, King of Elis, a deſcendant 
of Hercules, under the direction of the Delphic oracle, 
about the year of the world 3200,* according to the 


in Judah, while the Aſſyrian empire was in its full 
glory; 776 years before the Chriſtian zra—about 400 
Æſchylus 


* The preciſe period of time when the Olympiad was regularly 
eſtabliſhed, is the more minutely recorded here, becauſe it has bees 
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, on Aſchylus the 12th perpetual Archon of Athens 20 
t had years before the duilding of Rome, according to the 
ich common chronology ; but 149, according to the more 
accurate calculation of Sir Iſaac Newton. The 
Olympic was, in ſome meaſure, a religious, but much 
more a political inſtitution: for, beſides the ſpirit of 
religion, and the curioſity for public ſhews, there were 
other motives that directed the Grecian ſages: they 
(as Stanyan obſerves) thought it convenient to re- 
aſſemble, from time to time, and by theſe common 
ſolemnities, to re-unite, if poſſible, ſo many different 
| the kee ſtates, all independent of each other, and no lefs 
y be eparated by the diſtance of their habitations, than by 
and de diverſity of their intereſt: ſo that one main end of 
theſe meetings was to debate and ſettle every thing 
relative to the general good and mutual advantage of 
the community at large : and thus, in ſome meaſure, 
o ſupply the want of a common capital for the vaſt 
ent of what was called Magna Græcia. And as the 
AmphyCtiones (who were repreſentatives of the ſeveral 
independent cities) always attended, Olympia became 
he temporary ſeat of the grand council of the nation; 
and exhibited ſomewhat of an Imperial Court; and 
where, the delegated meſſengers and attendants from 
1 
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the more diſtant parts. of Aſia or Africa eight nege- 
Bate public buſineſs, ſome what like modern Ambaſ. 
ſadors.— The games themſelves exhibited a kind d 
military ſchoal (and a ſchool of temperance® like wiſe 
in which the Grecian valour found conſtant employ, 

ment and liberal encouragement: they were celebrated 
in the plains of Elis, on the banks of the river 
Alpheus, near the city of Olympia, for five days to- 
gether, (during which time a public mart or fair wa 
held, for the benefit of commerce) every fifth year, on 
the firſt full moon after the ſummer. ſolſtice ; which 
the antients always placed upon the gth day of July; 


and hence the revolution of four compleat years (the | mn 

interval between each ſolemnity) was called an Olym- i 
piad. The reward of all the yidtors in al the differen. G 
| f Gr 


exerciſes was an olive-crown, ſaid to have been be- 
ſtowed im partially, by the Hellenodics, or, as the 
word literally imports, the Judges of all Greece; who 
decided all controverſies whatſoever : and who like- 
wiſe (as4s molt probable by virtue of their ſacred office) 
| proclaimec 

» Agrecably to the ſentiment of Horace, who ſpeaking of 1 
candidate for the crown in the foot-race in the Olympic games, ſayn 


Qui ſtudet optatam cui ſu contingere metam, 
Multa tulit, fecitque puer, ſudavit & ait; 
Abſtinuit Venere & vino — Hon, 
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roclaimed; or cauſed to be proclaimed;'a-general-ceſ- 
ation of arms between any of the States at war, not 
only during the ſhort time of the feſtival, but for a 
onſiderable and convenient time both before and after 
t; in order that every individual, who choſe, might 
attend. in ſafety, - none were exprefsly forbidden but 
vomen: the cauſe of this reſtriction is not mentioned 
oy any antient author y though ĩt ſeems highly probable 
hat it was laid upon the female ſex, from a principle 
of delicacy, becauſe the athletes contended naked.— 
he vaſt concourſe of people from all parts on the 
xccaſion, were, as Xenophon intimates, ſubſiſted chiefly 
dy the overplus of the ſacrifices (a very ſmall portion 


being conſumed upon the altar) provided by every city 

ff Greece; and of one or other of which every pri- 

ate man had a national right to partake. But, if we 

y conjecture from an hint given by Pauſanias, the 

ultitudes ſeemed to have been moſt diſtreſſed for the >, 
want of bread; ſince he relates, that a wealthy 
Trecian farmer, who beſtowed a large quantity of 

orn among the populace, had for that ſole action, a 

atue erected to his memory, among the Olympic 

onquerors, | "0 


As 
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As a remarkable inſtance of Grecian virtue, we 
are informed, that none were permitted to contend in 
the athletic'-exerciſes but freemen, born in lawful 
- wedlock, and ſuch. 8s had lived untainted by any im- 
moral ſtain on their character: and this may be aſſigned 

as one reaſon, why the Olympic games preſerved their 
form and arrangement above a thouſand years; a pe- 
riod exceeding the duration of the moſt famous king- 
dom, or beſt-eſtabliſhed republics of antiquity, | 
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Tus FOOT-RACE. 
— Curſu contingere metam, . Hor. 


HE firſt Exerciſe, and indeed the only one, 

properly ſpeaking, reſtored-by Iphitus, was the 
mple Foot-race, which conſiſted of one courſe over 
he ſtadium : Stadium being a Greek word, ſignifying 
z meaſure of length, conſiſting of 125 paces, and 25 
br 26 in breadth, being one-eighth of a Roman mile; 
ind was built in the form of a ſemi-circle,- and - 
pen at both ends. The Eleans, indeed, pretended 
hat the ſtadium at Olympia was meaſured by the 
oot of Hercules, which, being longer than that of 
common man, made their foot-courſe longer than 
iny other in the fame proportion. In this ſtadium 
which was always covered with ſand) were exhibited 
hoſe games, which were called Gymnaſtic, ' 


The ſingle foot-race, though a very trivial exertion, 
ſo far honoured for its antiquity and ſeniority, that 

' conquerors in this alone, had their names prefixed 
6 8 af to 
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to the record of each Olympiad : and, by the chrono. 
logical liſt prefixed to the Oxford edition of Pindar, 
Chorebus® the Elean, was the firſt that obtained this 
honourable diſtinction. The ſingle foot-race was 
never diſcontinued as long as the games continued, 
In the 14th Olympiad was added the Diaulos, or 
double courſe, and in the next the Dolicho-dromos, 
or long courſe; this conſiſted of 7, 12, or ſometimes 
even 20 turns up and down the ſtadium. In the two 
firſt exerciſes, fleetneſs or agility ſeem to have been the 
only qualities requiſite for obtaining the crown; but 
in this exerciſe, beſides agility and ſwiftneſs, a conſi- 
derable ſtrength of body and a long wind, were neceſ- 
fary for holding out ſo long a courſe. But notwith- 
ſanding the tireſome continuance of exertion in the 
Jong courſe, and the fleetneſs required to gain the 
victory in the other two, there are inſtances recorded 
by Pauſanias of men, in whom the two qualities of 
agility and ſtrength (but ſeldom found together) were 
ſo eminently united, as to enable them to obtain the 
crown in all three races in one and the ſame day ;—in 
this number were Chionis the Lacedemonian—Her- 


mogenes the Zanthian—Polites the Carian—and laſtly 


| Leonidas 
The Foot-racers wore light ſandals, 
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Leonidas the Rhodian, who obtained the victory in all 
the three fagt-races for four fucceſſive olympiads: but 
it does not-appear, that any of theſe light-footed cham- 
pions ever won the prize in the heavier labours of the 
pale, the ceſtus, or the pancratium. The race of armed 
men, was added to the Olympic games in the 65th 
Olympiad: an exerciſe certainly well adapted for the ſol- 
diery : this differed in nothing from the common foot- 
race, only that the competitors ran in compleat ſuits of 
armour. Theſe armed racers, not only ran over the 
ſingle foot-race, but likewiſe ſometimes the Diaulos, or 
double courſe ; and it is highly probable, ſometimes 
even the long courſe. —Pauſanias makes mention of one 
Mneſibulus, who gained the crown in this very labo- 
rious exerciſe, at ſo late a period as the 335th Olympiad. 


The practice of running (as Potter obſerves) was 
held in great eſteem by the antient Grecians; ſwiftneſs 
being looked upon as an excellent qualification in a 
warrior, both becauſe it ſerved him for a ſudden aſſault, 
or onſet, and likewiſe for a nimble retreat; and there- 
fore it is not to be wondered at, that the conſtant 

e2 character 


0 This very extraordinary runner won his prizes in the 153d, t54th, 
_— and 156th Olympiads. 
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character which Homer gives of his hero Achilles, is 
that he was © nodas ws,” or ſwift of fogs (though by 
the bye it is rather remarkable, that Pope in his beau. 
tiful tranſlation of the Iliad, has never once alluded to 
this characteriſtic excellence of the hero of the poem.) 
David, the Royal prophet and poet of Iſrael, in his 
beautiful Lamentation over Saul and Jonathan, (in the 
conciſe, ſtrong and expreflive idiom of the Hebrew 
language) ſays, they were ſwifter than eagles, and 
| ſtronger than lions. Romulus, the founder of Rome, 
inftituted a regiment of life-guards, conſiſting of 
300 of the moſt active young men, of the firſt nobility of 
the city, which he termed “ celeres,” or light-horſe.— 
and the modern inſtitutions of light-horſe, and compa- 
nies of light-infantry, ſufficiently evince the propriety 
of the encouragement given by the intelligent Grecians 
to the celerity, or ſwiftneſs both of man and horſe. 


N. B. It appears clear, from the inſtance of Chionis, (as 
related at large by Pauſanias,) that the racers ran in ſeperate 
claſſes, viz. exempli gratia,—ſuppoſe there were 50 men that 
entered tneir names as candidates; they, as directed by lot, 


or by the Judges, ran in five claſſes, viz. ten in each claſs: and 


the victors in each claſs, all together àve, ran over the courſe 
again, ſo that each victor ran twice over the ſtadium, in the 
ſhort courſe, and moſt probably fo in the other two. 


III. PALE, 


(* 


"oats 
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PALE, or WRESTLING 


Vs firſt introduced into the Olympic ſtadium in 
the 18th Olmypiad; and Eurybatus, a Spartan, 
was the firſt who received the wreſtler's crown; though, 
according to Plutarch, Theſeus was the firſt who re- 
duced this exerciſe into a ſcience. One very re- 
markable difference between the antient and modern 
had their bodies rubbed'all over with oil; and after the 
champions were thus prepared for the engagement, 
Lucian informs us, that they were matched by. the 
judges, by cafting of lots into a filver urn dedicated: 
to Jupiter; — the victory in the conteſts was adjudged' 
to him, who gave his adverſary three falls; as appears 
Clearly from the famous Greek Epigram on Milo: 
but, if one of the combatants in falling drew his an- 
tagoniſt with him; the conteſt was not decided, (as 
we find from what happened between Ulyſſes and Ajax, 
at the funeral games for Patroclus, as recorded by 
Homer, ) but was ſometimes begun afreſh; and ſome- 
times continued on the ground, until one getting up- 
e 3 permoſt 
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permoſt, conſtrained the other to yield the victory: 
and this laſt combat alone was called Anaclinopale, 
Solon, in one of Lucian's Dialogues (as tranſlated by 
Weſt) obſerves, that thoſe, who are well inſtructed in 
the art of wreſtling, learn from thence to fall without 
hurt, to riſe nimbly, to puſh and grapple with their ad- 
verſaries, to twiſt and turn them, to ſqueeze them, 
till they are almoſt ſtrangled, and to lift them from 
the ground; qualities, without doubt, that were very 
uſeful in the antient modes of war :—in confirmation 
of this opinion, Plutarch afferts, that the Thebans 
were indebted to their ſuperior ſkill and practice in the 
antient art of wreſtling, for the famous victory ob- 
tained by them over the Lacedæmonians at Leuctra.— 
The moſt diſtinguiſhed Athlete in this exerciſe, was 
Milo of Crotona, who gained fix Olympic and fix 
Pythian crowns, beſides two other crowns that he 
won, when but a boy. There are ſo many inſtances 
recorded of the prodigious ſtrength of this wreſtler, 
as to become proverbial, The following anecdotes, 
however, being recently extracted from Pauſanias, may 
exhibit ſomething of novelty to the Engliſh reader, 
ſince they have not been common in the Engliſh 
language, N 


» . | , Milo 
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Milo had a ſtatue erected to his memory in his life- 
time, and moſt probably from its great weight, there 
appeared ſome difficulty how to carry it to the Altis, or 
ſacred grove; but the ſtrong man of Crotona ſoon 
obviated this difficulty, by mounting it on his own 
ſhoulders, and carrying it thither himſelf : he likewiſe 
uſed, as a boaſlful exertion of his corporeal powers, 
to tie a bow-ſtring tight round his head, and to burſt 
it by the ſwell of his veins. But if we may judge 
from the mode of his coming to his end, he poſſeſſed 
more brawn than brains, and ſeems-to have had the 
outſide of his head more ſtrongly furniſhed than the 
inſide : the inſtance of fool-hardineſs occaſioning his 
death, muſt be well known at this time, fince it was 
the ſubject of a painting in the laſt Royal Exhibition 
by C. Taconel.— The Roman Satyriſt, Juvenal, 
ſums up the character of * ſtrongly 1 in the follow- 
ing words: | 
— — uirribus ile 
Confiſus periit, n lacertis. 
- 10th Satyr. 


© Wreſtling 
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Wreſtling is one of the common Engliſh exerciſe; 
in almoſt every county of England, more particularly 
ſo in Devon and Cornwall. And almoſt every ring at 
a country-wake or revel, ( for a prize of a gold-laced 
hat, or purſe of guineas) exhibits athletes, that might 
vie with any on the Olympic ſtadium. The author 
gives two inſtances of extraordinary champions, on 
his own perſonal knowledge : the firſt, J. Coppe, 
(commonly called Little- Cock,) now living in the 
neighbourhood of Great Torrington, in the county 
of Devon. This man (at preſent paſt his grand 
climacteric,) never exceeded 5 feet and 5 inches in 
ſtature. In his youth he reigned maſter of the ring, 


at all the wreſtling-matches in the county of Devon, 0 
Cornwall, and Somerſetſhire, for 20 years together. * 
This Milo, in miniature, tho' ſhort, was nowiſe large 
made ; and in conſequence of his former exertions, he 
now labours under the heavy complaint of an hernia, / 


(or rupture) almoſt as big as his head. This ſingular 
athlete was bow-legged. The ſecond inſtance is 
that of W. Wreyford (commonly known by the 
name of Blind Will.) This man is now about 40 
years of age, has been ſtone blind ever ſince he was 
eight years old, about 5 feet 10 inches in ſtature, 
25 1 | and 
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and of a robuſt make. He is one of the firſt wreſtlers 
in Devonſhire, he is uſually led into the ring by a boy, 
as a guide, and is always indulged with the privilege 
of taking hold of his antagoniſt by the collar; and 
when he has once gotten a firm hold, he kicks, trips, 
and goes through every manceuvre of the wreſtling 
art; ſeldom or ever failing to throw his antagoniſt on 
his back, though frequently a man of more ſtrength 
and power than himſelf. This moſt ſingular athlete 
is now living at Cheriton Croſs, on the n 
between Exeter and Okehampton. 


N. B. The practice and habit of wrefding is of _ cul 
in the modern art of fencing, ' 
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| Pentathlon —Quinquertium, 
J 21 1 
Tux GAME or FIVE EXERCISES. 


HIS Game, eſtabliſhed at the ſame Olympiad 

with the Pale, conſiſted clearly "of Mee five ex- 
erciſes of leaping,* running, quoiting, darting, and 
wreſtling ; all which are too well known to require 
any explanation, only that the diſcus or quort was not 
aimed at any particular mark, as is the Engliſh cuſtom; 
but the endeavours of the diſcobali, or quoiters, were 
ſolely to throw beyond one another, and he that threw 
fartheſt gained the victory: it is obſervable, likewiſe 
that thoſe who threw the javelin, though they did not 


It is recorded by Pauſanias, from an inſcription, which he ſav 
under the ſtatue of Phaulus of Crotona, that he at one leap, leaped 
55 feet; and the ſame fact, (however incredible) is recorded of 
Chionis, the Lacedzmonian, who was ſo remarkable for running 
It ought to be noticed, however, that the Grecian foot was not 1 
fixt determinate meaſure of 12 Inches, Iike the Engliſh ; but only 
calculated from the common fize of a common man's foot, viz. 
about 9 inches; and it is to be noted likewiſe, that thoſe hyperbo- 
lical jumpers of antiquity held a weight in each hand, in order to 
balance themſelves, and to acquire greater velocity. 


FIVE EXERCISES. E 


am at any particular mark, were obliged to throw 
within certain ſide-bounds, «or trenches; and he that 
threw fartheſt under theſe circumſtances was declared 
victor. The only diſpute relative to the matter is, how 
the victory was. upon the whole obtained in. this moſt 
complicated game : it ſeems moſt probable, that it was | 
compleatly obtained only by that athlete, who con- 
quered in every exerciſe ſucoeſſively; which may be 
:ffigned as one ſubſtantial reaſon why ſo very few victors 
in the Pentathlon are recorded; and that no one 
athlete is ſaid to have conquered in two of theſe games, 
as was the caſe in many of the other. Pindar, indeed, 
in his 13th Olympic ode, celebrating the praiſes of his 
hampion, Xenophan of Corinth, aſſerts, that in one 
| the ſame day he obtained: the crown, in the foot- 
and in the pentathlon at. Olympia, which no one 
mortal ever obtained before. 


v. m 
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THE BOXING- MATCH 
3 WITH, THB | | 
| GRECIAN CEST Us. 


HIS rough Exerciſe was revived in the 23d 
Olympiad; the combatants had their hands in- 
cloſed in thick gloves, compoſed of raw hides. - The 
ceſtus here alluded to was the H. er, or ſoft ceſtus, 
as the Grecians termed it, in contradiſtinction to the 
Roman ceſtus, which in after ages was improved by 
that warlike nation (who delighted in bloody ſpectacles) Ml may 
into that terrible weapon, deſcribed by Virgil, in the ſtren 
combat between Dares and Entellus. The champions | 
in this exerciſe, were neither allowed to. kick, nor Bo 
trip, as the wreſtlers did, and differed in nothing excel 
from the modern practice of boxing, but that they whoſe 

were prevented from laying hold of each other, and MF 
giving falls, as in the preſent mode on ſtages erected WM . 7 
for the purpoſe. The moſt diſtinguiſhed hero in the I de arm 
ceſtus- 
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ceſtus-fight, in Pindar's days, was Diagoras, of 
Rhodes, whoſe ſeveral victories in the different games 
of Greece, he relates with ſuch a flame of poetry, as 
ſhews his imagination to have been extremely heated 
and elevated. by the ſubject. The ſcholiaſts on Pindar 
ſay, that the ſtatue of Diagoras in the Altis, or ſacred 
grove, according to the Grecian meaſure, was four 
cubits,* and five fingers breadth, viz, about ſix feet 
and five inches of Engliſh meaſure: and it is re- 
markable that the Grecians were very exact in form- 


ing their ſtatues preciſely to the ſize and height of 


their heroes: and this circumſtance juſtifies Pindar's 
appellation: of Sg, vaſtum vel ingentem, as ap- 
plied to Diagoras: and which, as it is the epithet by * 


which Homer generally characterizes heavy Ajax, we 


may conclude to be more expreſſive of power and 
ſtrength, than of activity or agility. 


Boxing is a manly exerciſe, in which the Engliſh 
excel all Europe, and are perhaps the only nation, 
whoſe generous ſons can fight in friendſhip and for 

ot bon ety ae mutual 

* The'Grecian meaſure of a cubit was taken from that part of 


the arm which extends from the point of the elbow to the tip of the 
longeſt finger; and in common ſize men, is generally about 18 inch:s. 
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mutual amuſement.—Big Ben, or Perrings t the 
Birmingham hard-ware hero, (fo lately vanquiſhed 
by the ſuperior art and addreſs of Johnſon®) are 
little ſhort, in ſtature and ſtrength, of Diagoras the 
Rhodian. But from the inftances of thoſe ſmaller. 
fized pugilifts, Humphries, Ward, and Mendoza, 
it is highly probable, that the modern boxers, have 
more courage, or at leaſt ſkill, than the antient ; fince 
it appears, by the ſtatues, that moſt of their cham. 
pions were men of large ſize and dimenſions. 


The Engliſh amateur may form a compleat idea 

of the Grecian ceſtus.combat, from the ſparring- 

matches of Ward and Mendoza, and their pupils, at 
Fd 

| the 


+ This bulky bruier, very much reſembles Ajax, as deſcribed 
by Homer. 


+ This moſt powerful + 
and is rather too tall for the common mode of ſtage-fighting. 


* This hero of the fiſt, not exceeding five Feet eight or nine he 
inches in ſtature, is as compact a man, and as compleatly well made, | 
as almoſt any man in England; and is perhaps the very firſt boxer Per 

of the age, being an athlete, in whom ſtrength, 2 and pro- 
feſſional knowledge ſeem equally united, 


& This little Sampſon Agoniſtes of the. Jews, has the quickeſt 
eye, and the greateſt agility-of any one pugiliſt whatever; but hes . the 
rather inferior in ſtrength aud liardineſs to his old 8 the ce. 


lebrated Humphries. 
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the Lyceum in the Strand; with only this difference, 
that the mufflers there uſed, are ſo very thickly ſtuffed 
and lined with wool, as to prevent almoſt any blow 
from doing execution.— Boxing is become a faſhion- 
able amuſement, and the hobby-horſe of the ton: 
therefore it is a difficult matter to deliver ſentiments 
(with propriety) conceming the pugilo- mania, or rage 
for pugiliſm, that now prevails—little ox no compariſon 
can be drawn between the Olympic games, and the 
preſent boxing-matches.—At Olympia every matter 
was conducted with honour, virtue, and dignity ; and- 
the frugal entertainments were kept within the ſtricteſt 
bounds of temperance and ſobriety : no bet, or ſpecies 
of gambling being there ever heard of.. And if any 
combatant was barely ſuſpected of yielding the victory 
to his antagonift for any premium, he was held als, 
or diſgraced for the remininder of his life :—whereas, 
modern prize-fighters frequently make a trade of their 
profeſſion—proftitute their abilities for hire, exhibit 
fictitious fights, and loſe or gain the victory as they 
perceive the bets to rife or fall. 


Boxing, though a vulgar exerciſe, is certainly 
the characteriſtic of Britiſh courage, and ovght not to 
A, A be 
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be diſcouraged by a watlike nation ; ſince athletes 
of every denomination generally make the beſt ſoldiers, 
And the Engliſh ſailors, the moſt intrepid claſs of 
men in the world, frequently amuſe themſelves, in 
their leiſure-hours, in a mode of boxing different from 
the reſt of mankind ; ſince, for want of room, they 
box in a ſitting poſture, and are generally faſtened 
or nailed down to a cheſt : and thoſe who frequent 
his Majeſty's ſhips of war, beſt know with what ſpirit 
and reſolution theſe encounters are carried on. 


Upon the whole therefore, when, in ſome late 
public exhibitions of pugiliſm, we conſider the manly 
ſpirit, courage, activity, reſolution, and ſcientific ſkill 
of the ſeveral combatants, (when they act uninfluenced 

by intereſt, and do their'beſt) we might almoſt venture 
to pronounce them a ſpectacle. worthy of a prince, or 
any of the firſt nobles of .the land. But, on the other 
hand, when we take into conſideration the ſpirit of 
gambling, every ſpecies of intemperance and diſſipa- 
tion, that frequently diſgrace theſe popular aſſemblies, 
we may pronounce, that they often merit (what they 
have ſo recently experienced) the interference and re- 
ſtriction of the civil magiſtrate. 


VIIL PANCRATIAN 


PANCRATIAN EXERCISE; 
0 R, 


The Gau of ALL SEVERITIES. 


HIS terrible exerciſe was introduced about the 
23d Olywpiad, or ſoon after, partaking both 
of the ceſtus and pale; for an athlete muſt borrow 
many things from each: of theſe ſciences, to render 
himſelf eminent in. this: from the former he muſt 
learn to ſtrike and to box; and from the latter to trip. 
and grapple with his antagoniſt, to ſtand with firmneſs, 
to fall with advantage, and to riſe with vigour and 
celerity. And from that ſpecies of wreſtling called 
Anaclinopalè, he muſt learn to maintain the combat 
on the ground, to annoy and reſiſt his enemy in every | 
attitude; and to employ in one or other of theſe pur- 


Poſes, every limb, nerve, and ſinew, viz. all the 


ſtrength of his whole body: all this being implied in 
the word pancratium; and is the beſt account of an 
exerciſe, in which the combatants were allowell 
; 3 PEG (under 

* 
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(under certain reſtrictions) to make what uſe they 
thought proper of all the arms that nature had given 


them, both offenſive and defenſive, and of thoſe only. Oly 
The Pancratiaft was expreſsly forbidden to kill his cron 
adverſary deſignedly, to tear him with his teeth, to Oly 
dig or pluck out his eyes - and moſt probably was The 
reſtrained from injuring other parts equally delicate Wl cou: 


and precious—the victory was never obtained until I in t! 
one party yielded. | they 
N | | . | that 
Pauſanias records (what every one muſt ſuppoſe) WW whi 
that ſome men were ſtrangled in this fight of all Se- Anc 
verities: and, in his 8th Book, gives an inſtance of one Spa 
famous Pancratiaſt, by name Arrachion, who, (in the Ml then 

54th Olympiad) while he was in the act of expiring, 
by being ſtrangled by his adverſary, at that inſtant N 
put him to ſuch exquiſite pain, by breaking one of bers 
his toes, and to make him yield the victory. Ar- «nco 
rachion, though dead, was proclaimed conqueror, W bave 
and the olive-crown was ſet upon his head.—Pauſanias 
likewiſe, in his 6th Book, gives another inſtance of 
an extraordinary Pancratiaſt, named Soſtratus, who 
had a very conciſe method of obtaining the victory; 
this was, to ſeize faſt bold of his adverſaries fingers, 
; + which 
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which he broke, and never quitted his hold until they 
renounced the conteſt : this method gained him three 
Olympic, do Pythian, twelve Nemean and Iſthmian 
crowns, together with the honour of ' a ſtatue at 
Olympia, and the ſurname of Acro-cheirfites, — 

The Lacedzmonians, from their hardy and athletic 


courſe of life, had the faireſt proſpect of conquering | 
in this ſevere conflict; but by the laws of Lycurgus, 


they were excluded from contending in this game, or 


that of the ceſtus ; becauſe they were exerciſes, in 
which many of the combatants muſt of courſe yield. 
And Plutarch aſſures us, that the rigid lawgiver of 
Sparta would not ſuffer his Spartans to accuſtom 
themſelves to yield, not even in ſport. 


N. B. In all the above-mentioned Gymnaſtic exerciſes, 
boys were permitted to contend in ſeparate claſſes from the 
men, and had proper rewards aſſigned to them by way of 
encouragement: and ſome forward boys are recorded to 


have commenced athletes at ſo early a period as twelve years 
of age, | 


VII. Tux 
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Tux CHARIOT-RACE _ 
* revive at the Olympic games, in the 25th - 
c 


Olympiad ; (whereas the race of riding. 
| horſes was not introduced before the 33d Olymgad) 
and the competitors in the conteſt were, as Wet 


obſerves, men of higher rank and conſideration than 
the athletes; the ſpectacle was in itſelf more 
pompous and magnificent; and the reaſon of its late 
introduction, was owing principally to the great 
ſcarcity of horſes throughout all antient Greece, 
not only at the time of * revival of theſe games, 
but for many ages after: in the next place to the 
great expence that attended the breeding and ma- 
naging of horſes: and laſtly, perhaps, to the little 
eftimation in which the Olympic games were held, 
after their re-inſtitution by. Iphitus. The olive- 
crown had not then acquired that luſtre, which after- 


riot- ra 
wards attracted the ambition of Kings, and engaged 


or foot 
the principal men of Greece, in a competition for an a 
ſpaciou 
' honour, that was eſteemed equal to a Roman triumph, 


IS wort 
At! 
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At the ſiege of Troy, when the united Kings, of 
Greece were able to bring into the field an army of 
an hundred thouſand men, they appear to have. had ſo 
few horſes, and to have known fo little of the uſeful- 
neſs of thoſe noble animals, as to employ them in no 
other ſervice, 'than in drawing their chariots.—Ao- 
cording to Homer, (whoſe deſcriptions of the times 
are always accurate) the Aſiatics ſeem to have had 
rr TNT FEY 
the ſo often repeated ar of ; 


Teo — 
And in the concluding verſe of his Iliad; he ſpecifies 
ſkill in horſemanſhip as the laſt-mentioned characte- 
riſtic of the godlike, Hetor— AW 


"Ns ed apPierov ö 


Such funeral honours grateful Troy decreed 
To her brave Hector, ruler of the ſteed. 


ier 


The Hippodrome, or ground allotted for the Cha- 
riot-race, was twice as long and broad as the ſtadium, 
or foot-courſe : and it is ſaid to have been ſufficiently 


Ipacious to allow forty chariots to drive a-breaſt. It 
s worthy of remark likewiſe, that the cars, or chariots 


of 
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of the antients (as apptars from antique medals) wen 
low and open behind, and unprovided with any ſen 
| For the driver, who flood, with much difficulty, in 
the body of the carriage, while be guided the horte 
whether two, three, or four; for the rw agua, « 
the compleat chariot, was always drawn by fou 
horſes ; the two middle ones only were harneſſed u 
the yoke, the other two ( viz. ſide - horſes) being fai 
tened by traces to ſome other part of the chariot; 
and notwithſtanding this inconvenient poſture of the 
charioteers, they performed ſix or ſeven, and ſome- 
times twelve rounds of the hippodrome, amounting 
to five or ſix Grecian® miles, | 


In the Trojan war, Homer's heroes excelled mud 
in the dangerous exerciſe of driving ;z—but in ths 
ſacred games, the owners of the chariot and hor 
were allowed to employ a charioteer ; which citcum 


ſtance enlarged the ſphere of the candidates for ti N. 
| Olympir prize, by admitting many foreign Princes — 4 
and in the latter times, even fome wealthy ladieſ are de. 
who could not (for obvious reaſons) attend in perk — 


* The Orecian miles were ſhorter than ether the Roman or 
Engliſh miles. ; 
- 


Taz CHARIOT-RACE. „ 
at this important ſolemnity: but in theſe caſes the 
honour of the olive ſeems to have been divided, ſince 


not only the chariot, but the (Charipteer, and eren 
the horſes were all crowned. 


For the deſcription of the antient chariot- race, 
the reader is referred to the 23d Bock of the Iliad? 
where the chariot-race, the foot-race, the fight of 
the ceſtus, and the pale or wreſtling, are all painted 
in ſuch lively colours, that the reader of taſte may 
almoſt be faid to become a ſpeRtator.—And the Engliſh 
reader may receive nearly the ſame pleaſure and infor- 
mation from Pope's tranſlation, were it not that that 
gentleman, by unaccountably confounding the Grecian 
ceſtus with the Roman, in the phraſes, & gloves of 
death,” 4 jron-hands,” &c. hath moſt OY 
tranſlated 4 inſtead of Homer. 


- * 


N. B Tt has been the boaſt of antiquity, PIR 
their games were attended with any ſpecies of gambling: 
the fat is in general true; but the amateurs of that profeſſion 
are defired to read the 23d Book of the Hiad, where they will 
find, that at a chariot-race, a bett was , but not 


duly accepted. 


VIII. THE 
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The Ract'of full-aged RiDIx G-Hokszs, i 
| aur r T. 
| by 2039a} RH Hu 

Under-aged RipinG-HoksEs. = FM 
1. 1 -. | SIET ant 
HE firſt of theſe was inſtituted in the 330 

Olympiad, and the latter in the 131ſt Olym- 

piad: the antient horſe- racing differed very little from N 

the modern: and as England can boaſt the beſt breed WW prob 

of race-horſes in Europe, or perhaps in the world; _ 

Newmarket would exhibit as noble a ſpectacle as the ¶ rider 

Olympic hippodrome, were not the races of the former aha 


ſometimes diſgraced by almoſt every ſpecies of jockey- 
ſhip, gaming, and fraud. —As for what Euſtathius, 
in his comment on Homer, and ſome of the ſcholiaſts 
on Pindar tell us of a paſſage in the 15th Iliad, where 
a man is deſcribed as leaping from the back of one 
horſe to another ; the inſtance is only brought by way 
of compariſon or ſimilitude, as is clear from the paſ- 
_ fage itſelf ;=it is indeed evident from hence, that 

| horſemanſhip was carried even to ſome degree 0 
"SE perfection 
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perfection in the time of Homer; who, according to 
the moſt accurate calculation of Sir Iſaac Newton, 
was born in the next generation aſter the ſiege of 
Troy z—and it is likewiſe evident, that Aſhley and 
Hughes have not invented, but only improved feats 
of horſemanſhip, that were known and practiſed i in 


antient Greece. 


N. B. From a paſſage in the Odyſley, it appears highly 
probable, that the Grecian jockies rode naked, like the 
athletes, who contended on the 'gymnaſtic exerciſes ;—and 
it is a ſingular fact, likewiſe, that neither the weight of the 
riders, nor fize of the horſes, were taken into conſideration 
a ſpecies of inattention that may appear ridiculous to the 
knowing gentlemen of the turf, | 


* 


8 APE NE; 
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8 we 

TT of 

OR, 


Tis RACE or Tut WAIN. = 


1 was a kind of waggon, drawn by two 

mules; which (not altogether unlike ſome ¶ And 
aſs-races in England) was a ſpecies of heavy ma- | Re 
chinery too abſurd to have a long continuance : for Men 
it was eſtabliſhed in the 70th Olympiad, and aboliſhed The 
by proclamation in the 84th. | Till 


— - 1 22 o 
- 0 2,0 1 — . Ade; a 


N. B. It is a remarkable and aſtoniſhing fact, that chariots 
were uſed in war a thouſand years before any ſuch thing as 
chivalry, or armed horſe, was eſtabliſhed among the antients. I You, 


IMPROMPTU, 


E' 333 


IMPROMPTU, 


Addreſſed to Barry, the Artiſt, on ſering the 3d Picture is 


his Exhibition, ſome years ago, repreſenting the Ceremony 
of Crowning the Victors at Olympia. 


Each Champion crown'd in fam'd Olympia 5 game 
To Theban Pindar o d his Lyric fame; 
Twas he diſtributed bright honour's meed/ 


p The Chariot, Wreſtler, and victorious Steed, 
tre ſtrong Pancratiaſt ſtruggling on the field, 

Uh Or, who the nobler Ceſtus dar'd to wield, 

, He ſung in ne Dithyrambic lays, 

ome And crown'd each victor with harmonious praiſe, 

ma- . Benown' d chro- paſtoral Sicilia far. 

for Een Hiero, mounted on triumphant oa, 

ſhed The joys of victory imperfect feels, 


Till choral ſongs ſound round his conquering wheels; 

Then ſmiles well-pleas'd ſtern Syracuſa's King, 

In full proceſſion ſtops, to hear his laureat fing, 

And ſtrike, with furious hand, th* immortal ſtring. 
ariots 


ing as Such the renown of old heroic than? | 

ents. Lou, modern Raphael, catch the expiring flame; 
With claſſic lore, and public virtue fraught, 
With daring pencil in your happy draught, 
Give viſibility to Pindar's thought. 


. ; * n 
pro, Hiero, FORE e 


ERRATA. 


* - ** * 


* 


Nen wen Wees nd phe "iis 
47, The Refervhte at © Strokes of Melody” ſhould be at 
Swift Ving; and another Refetence is omitted at 
« Strokes of Melody,” which ould refer to fe, 
ifibus. . N 
page 103, "After Odnoow in the ſecond note infer Houzn. 


119, In the firſt note, for AN read Gele. 
140, In the firſt not, for condaret read conderet. 
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TH E . 
Ive OLYMPIC ODE, 


INSCRIBED To 


” | e 


» OF THE c1TY OF 
Tly "HER . | 
CAMARINA (now CAMARANA) in SICILY, 


VICTORY in the, CHARIOT RACE, 
In the LXXXIld OLYMPIAD. 


ö . 
AR GUT ME N x. 


His ron v does not furniſh us with any other parti 
culars of this Pſaumis, than that he was the ſon d 
Acron, and (as may be gathered from the Scholiaſt 
dn Pindar) remarkable for being grey-headed when 
he was young. The poet begins this ode with 1 
ſolemn addreſs to Jupiter, and deduces the enco- 
mium of his champion from his recent victory 
juded to in the inſcription; and compliments bin * The 
further on his ſkill and care in the breeding 
horſes; praiſes his hoſpitality, public ſpirit, an 
patriotiſm ; concluding with a ſimilar inſtance « 
one Erginus, the ſon of Clymenus, who, tho 
young man, was likewife grey-headed, and obtal 
ed a victory in another antient game. 


The m 


- If, t 
API... the con 
| read, as 
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4-32 
s TRO PRE. 


O) Thou who guia'® the thunder's courk, 


Rolling with unwearied® force 


Beneath thy carr ſypremes .- 
O Jovs OLympeic, dignify my theme ! | 
Thy handmaids fair, the winged Hours and Days, 
B 2 Who 


» The text is ? 
e 
Azaparrimode 


n 


Tas, 


The moſt obyious conſtryQion of which is, | 
-  Equitatar yol awiga ſugrems roplerds 
2 Pędibus· indefatigati | 
O Jupiter! 


If, therefore, any learned reader, fond of the literal ſenſe, or of 
the compound epithets of Pindar, „ he may 
read, as was at firſt tranſlated, vi. 


Of Foot-unwearied thunder Charioteer . 


Who guide the circling years around, 
Bring back Olympia's honour'd Game, 
And with the harp's ſweet- varying ſound, 

A witneſs* ſend me forth to ſing its lofty praiſe. 


When friends in Piſa's glorious toils excel, 

The good and brave catch the congenial flame, 
Unenvious liſten to th* harmonious ſhell, 

While Bards, in flattering _ reſound each cham- 


7 a 


% 


pion's name, 


2. 


NOTE 8. 


some Commentators render EnaTyg, © vibrator, brandiſher," 
and tell us that «Aavw is a verb active, and generally governs , 
an accuſative caſe after it :*?\avroer wav, they ſay, is Homer's 
phraſe for the driving of a chariot, (for ſaddle horſes were not in 
uſe at the time of the Trojan war,) and not fimply «A@vyre : but 
with all due © deference to theſe commentators, it is obſeryable 
that Pindar almoſt always uſes the word sA@uw in a neutral ſenſe; 


and by that fingle word, conveys the full idea of driving a chariot; - 


and this ſenſe of the word ſeems moſt congenial to the ſpirit of 
Pindar, as it is not altogether unlike that very ſublime image of 
- the Pſalmiſt, when he maketh Jehovah to > ride on the wings of 
the wind, 


* Maglve” teſtem.] The propriety of this phraſe ariſes from Pin- 
dar's being preſent at the Games. 
+ Ears, adulangur ; propriꝭ de canibus, qui caudi mots ad- 
dlandiuptur, 
tna 
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Great ſon of Saturn — facred king, 
Beneath whoſe ſtormy mount vaſt Typhonſ lies, 
By thee hurlꝰd headlong from the ſkies ; 
Raiſe my aſpiring voice to ſing, 
(Let thy fair progeny, mean while, 
The Graces all benignant ſmile) 
And praiſe the victor youth upon the tuneful ſtring. 


*. 


ANT ISTROPHE. 


* In the bright Muſes? ſtrain divine, 

Virtue's extenſive light ſhall ſhine. 1 
I ſee its radiance® from afar 

Illumine Pſaumis' rapid car; | 

B 3 With 


NOTES 


| Jupiter had a temple. on mount Etna, in the days of Pindar. 
+ Typhon, or as the Latins call him Typhæus, was one of 


thoſe metaphorical giants that fought againſt Jupiter, and who ac- 
cording to Pindar and Ovid, was buried under mount tna. 


. It is not quite clear in the rn Wu 
the chariot of Plaumis, Kc. n 


vas yay Ine 


, Ox, & 0 1 
Liard. 
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With Piſa's*'olive crowfi inwove, 
| Behold it glittering o'er his head above. : 
To Camarina, t to his native town, 
He haſtes to bear the A Aut enown. 
(4 KS 
NOTE 8s. | 


Pfaumidis enim (bymnus) venit in curribus, qui (Pſaumis ſcilicit) 
oleã coronatus Piſatide, anglice, the hymn cometh or is carried in 
the chariot of Pſaumis, c. This ſenſe of the Scholiaſts ſeems 
very poetical and as theſe learned gentlemen do not always inter- 
pret their author in the moſt poetical ſenſe, the tranſlator hath 
adopted their interpretation; and as this hymn is ſaid to be dN 
lumen,” the light of extenſive virtues, the tranſlator flatters himſelf 
' that he may be allowed the liberty which he hath taken in his ver- 
tion, as it is ſeldom that Pindar can be rendered in too bold a ſenſe, 


* Piſa (the ſame with Olympia) was a town in the territory 
of Elis, where the Olympic Games were celebrated; often 
confounded, eſpecially by the poets, as Mr. Weſt complaing 
with Elis; tho! they were diſtant from each other fifty ſtades 
or ſtadia: it appears however, that Piſa was the more antient, 
and Olympia the more modern name; for it is obſervable, that 
CEnomaus, whoſe beautiful daughter Hippodamia Pelops obtained 
by conquering her father in the chariot race, was tiled king of Pin, 
as is related in the firſt olympic ode. In all probability this diſtin- 
guiſhed ſpot in antient Greece obtained the name of Olympia 
from a temple there built and dedicated to Jupiter Olympius ; and 
in which was the famous ivory ſtatue of Jupiter by Phidias, the 
idea of which that celebrated ſtatuary of antiquity is reported v 
have borrowed from Homer's ſublime deſcription of that deity. 


+ To Camarina, to bis native town, 


He baſtes to bear the trophy of renown, &c.] Theſe two lines con- 


firm the opinion that this ode was a kind of extemporary compo- 
ſition 


— . 


An 


„ OF PINDPD AX 75 


O may the God perform e ee 
With future+ garlands deck his brow : 
Due to his high deſert is glory's various meed, 
Whether he cheriſhes® the ſteed, 
Or like the unexhauſted flood 
His liberal manners flow. 
With open hoſpitality endow'd, 
And worth, which no contracted bounds ſhall know; 
While glawing with a peaceful patriot zeal. 
He ſhines the guardian of the common=-weal, 


Unſtain'd 


NOTES | 


fition, and ſung at Olympia immediately upon Pſaumis being pra- 
claimed conqueror in the chariot race, before * return to his 
native country. ö 


+ This likewiſe is a collateral confirmation, that this ode was 
ſung before Pſaumis contended in the two other games, in which 
he came off conqueror in the ſame Olympiad; viz. the one in the 
race of the Apene, a wain or flower chariot drawn by mules; _ 
and the other, in the race of fingle horſes; both which viRories 
are celebrated in the 5th Olympic ode: and previouſly to which, 
the prayer in theſe lines muſt have been offered an 
propriety by the poet. i 

* When ,we conſider the ſcarcity of het tn cane ** 
in the early days of our author, and at the ſame time conſider - 


the uſefulneſs of theſe noble animals, we ſhall not be ſur- 


prized, that Pindar eſteemed the breeding and managing of horſes 
an obje@ worthy of the care and attention of his heroes, 
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Unſtain'd by falſhood flows my ſong ; 
Pure rolls its candid ftrain along; 
Juſt praiſes grace the virtuous youth; 
Experience is the teſt of truth; 
E IPO DE. 
Experience taught the Lemniant dames, 
When by Clymẽ nus · white-hair'd o ſon, 
From Boreas offspring+ in the games, 
They ſaw the prize of ſwiftneſs won. 


NOTES 


t This refers to a circumſtance in the fabulous or romantic hiſtory 
of Greece. Hypſipyle (the Scholiaſts tell us) was celebrating funeral 
games for the death of her father Thoas, king of Lemnos, at the very 
time that the Argonauts, in ſearch of the golden fleece, by contrary 
winds, or ſome other accident were driven on that iſland. Some of the 
Argonauts, among the reſt Erginus the ſon of Clymenus, were 
candidates for the prize in the foot race, in which the champions 
contended in compleat ſuits of armour. This -you7g competitor, 
becauſe he was . grey-headed, was laughed at by the matrons of the 


and, as incompetent for the conteſt ; but after the courſe was 


ended, and he, contrary to their expectation, was declared yiRor, 
Hypſipyle paid him the higheſt compliments, and it does not ap- 
DR Pr HEL HD WAA That HASTE TIONS 

* Erginus. 

+ Zetes and Calais, the ſons of Boreas, are ſaid to have contend- 
ed in that courſe, as we are informed from the commentators on 


Pindar; and this is tranſlated from the comment into the text, to 


render the latter intelligible.—Pindar himſelf, in one of his odes, 
mentions the -names of Zetes and Calais, as adventurers in the 


Argonautic expedition, 


Thus 


The 
celeritat 
equal in 
the ſvvif 
grammat 
there be 
Cngular, 
is clearly 
et cor æc 
the ſwift 


588 48A AS 


Thus to Hypſipylè the hero ſaid, 
While all in brazen arms array'd Of IDF we 
She'plac'd the garland on his head. ; 
« Lo! I am he—prompt for each hardy deed, J 
(Tho' here the palm to ſwiftneſss is decreed) | 
Whoſe hand and heart are equal to his ſpeed. 
For know, that 6ft upon the youthful brow 
Beyond its rightful claim of years 
The mark of hoary age appears, _ 
And on his locks. is ſhed the. untimely ſnow.” 


N. B. This is one of the VI Olympic Odes that were tranſlated 
. 


NOTES. 


* * Ta xv r b 
Xitpeg N na} rop de 
The common Latin tranſlation of Pindar renders this paſſage © In 
celeritate manus et cor æquantur: viz, my hands and heart are 
equal in ſwiftneſs, The phraſe © ſwift of foot”* is common; but 
the ſwiftneſs of the hands and heart is rather a ſtrange idea, The 
grammatical order of the words in the original is common enough z 
there being two nominative caſes, the firſt plural, and the latter 
Cngular, the adjective agrees with the latter only; the conſtruction 
is clearly as follows : Celeritati, (viz. pedim) manus (equates ſunt) \ 
et cor æquale eſt. My hands are equal, SEP is equal, to 
* ſwiftneſs of my feet. 
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| "THe | 
Xih OLYMPIC ODE, 
| CA a6 To 
AGESIDAMUYUS, 
The Son of ARCHESTRATVS, of Lone, 
Who, in the LXXIVth OLYMPIAD, 
GAINED THE VICTORY 
In the EXERCISE of BOX ING. 
FIGHT of de CESTUS, 
In the CLASS of BOYS. 


V. B. This ode is inſcribed to the ſame perſonas the Xth-Olyin- | 
Pic, and to which it appears to be a kind of appendix ; the author 
having a long time delayed the former, added this ſhort ode by way 


of Intereſt, as is ſufficiently expreſſed by the Greek word bros an- 
nexed to its title, 


A RG U M E N T. 


The Poet in this ode, ſings the praiſes of Ageſi- 
damus, and of his country Locris; he deduces the 
encomium of his young champion, from his ſkill in 
the exerciſe of the Ceſtus; and praiſes his country 
for its wiſdom, hoſpitality, and fortitude, 

This ode in the tranſlation is attempted in a man- 
ner ſomewhat ſimilar to the original, ſince the Strophe 
and Antiſtrophe are of the ſame length, and the cor- 
reſponding lines of each conſiſt very nearly of the 
ſame meaſure ; but it is till much more regular 
than the original, becauſe therein no two lines of the 
ſame Strophe or Antiſtrophe are alike ; nor any two 
lines of the Epode alike; which is the caſe with 
the generality of Pindar's odes, as hath been already 
obſerved. 


Whe 


Et fidum 
theme og 
Pindar fr 


3 * 


„ E #5 -F 
S TROP HE. 


Turxb 6 a time, when to the ſailor's heart 
Profit and joy the various winds impart ; 
Wben he extends his eager fails 
To catch the ſwiftly-winged gales; 
There is a time, upon the thirſty plains 
When, daughters of the cloud, deſcend the timely 
rains: 


When vict'ry crowns the ſwift or ſtrong, 
The time demands mellifluous ſong : 
Songs are the firſt fruits glorious Victors claim, 
The firmeſt baſis of their riſing name, 
And pledge, by oath®* confirm'd, of their great vir- 
tues* fame. 


— 


c  ANTISTROPHE. 
1 41 wig 2 8. 


* Ka} words Serien paſar; agilals. 
Et fidum pignus (juramento ſan@tum) magnis virtutibus. Opens 
theme ogx05, properly fignifies, an evidence confirmed by oath : and 
Findar frequently delivers his poetical aſſertions under that form, 


* : 4 


Nw 
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ANTISTROPHE. 


The honour'd man, with wreath Olympic bleſt, 

Never ſhall envy's canker'd tooth moleſt; 

My ſhepherd-tongue+ ſhall feed the willing lays, 

That modulate each mi ghty conqueror's praiſe. 

Wiſdom from heaven deſcends to man below, 
From wiſdom's ſacred ſource the Muſesꝰ numbers flow, 


Son of Archeſtratus, “ for thy young might 
And early proweſs in the Ceſtus- fight; 
Thy brow + with Piſa's golden olive crown: d, 
TI 


NOTES 


1 
f Ta&ooa vii Idi. 
Hæc quidem (ſcilicet laudatorios bymnos) noſtra lingua paſcere, (mor: 
paſtoris) vult. : 
* Agefidamus. / 

t El rid yeuoiag iN. 

Super coronam aurez ole. 
From this paſſage, and others of a fim ilar tendency, ſome learned 
moderns have been induced to believe, that the crowns given to 
the Victors in the Olympic Games were of gold, contrary to the 
opinion of every ancient author that hath treated on that ſubject.— 


The word 6 golden” appears to be no other than a common epithet 


with Pindar to expreſs any thinP that-is valuable or ſacred ; our 
| — author 


author 
this m. 
Apollo 
by add! 
vriverſ 
the bra 
cated tc 
to their 
olive br 
in the / 
of the E 


Pl 


* 


4 PID n 


III loudly ſing triumph's ſweet ſong around, 
And join the ornament of muſic's ſprightly ſound. 
E P O D E. 
Nor ſhall thy Locris e' er remain unſung, 
Thy native country, happy earth! 
Her ſons to early vigour ſtrung, 
Fann'd by the Zephyrs' balmy breath.“ 
Ye Muſes view well pleas'd the Locrian land, 
C 2 | Where 
* 
NOTES, 

author (at leaft in his writings) ſeems to have had. a predilection for 
this metal. Thus he uſes the phraſes “ golden Venus, golden-bowed 
Apollo;“ and he begins that highly poetical ode, his firſt Pythian, 
by addrefling himſelf to the golden harp of Apollo. It is at preſent 
univerſally allowed, that the Olympic crowns were all compoſed of 
the branches of wild olive; and as the Olympic Games were dedi- 
cated to Jupiter by Hercules, and the Eleans, to give greater ſolemnity 
to their games, always pretended that the wreaths were made of 
olive branches pluck'd from the very tree planted at firſt by Hercules 
in the Altis or ſacred Grove, and brought by him from the country 
of tne Hyperboreans : tho? there were ſo many different trees with- 
in that incloſure, every one was occaſionally ſaid to be the identical 
tree planted by the hero himſelf; juſt as there were different mul- 
derry-trees at Stratford-upon- Avon, and at the very ridiculous jubi- 


lee there exhibited, every one was affirmed to be the individual tree 
planted by immortal Shakeſpeare. 


Khao, cum ſtrepitu canzm, 


There were in all, three colonies of the Loerians ; but thoſe 
here meant, were the Epizephytian Locrians, fituated on the ſea- 


— 


* 
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Where youths and virgins, hand in ny 
In honour's cauſe advance ; 
The choral ſong inſpire, while they lead up the dance, 
Nor deem it, heav'nly virgins, a diſgrace, 
To viſit Locris' warlike race: 
For not her chiefs renown'd in fight 
The peaceful hoſpitable virtues flight ; 
Nor her brave natives on the ſea- beat ſhore - 
Deſpiſe bright ſcience” precious lore : - 
Thus nature's wiſdom hath decreed, 
T' immortalize à generous breed]; 


— 


Since 


br NOTE S$.. 


coaſt at the ſouth-weſtern extremity of Italy, ſb called from their 
- ficuation, or perhaps from the mildneſs of the climate, which is al- 


luded to in the tranſlation. 


$ Evynupatar, | 
k Una cum cantibus inducite choreas. 

the theme xwwog, whence the verb is derived, fignifieth ſometimes 
commeſſatio, a revelling or harveſt ſong; but in Pindar's ſenſe it 
means hymnus victorialis, a ſong of triumph z and as this ſong wa 
always accompanied with dancing and muſic; by the help of the 
prepoſition ** our, cum,” this one word. happily expreſſes the whole 
triu mphal proceſſion of an Olympic conqueror; and which this ver- 

ſion can hardly n in three lines. a 


8 


heir 


#1. af 
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Since not the fire-ey'dt, fox degrades his kind, 
Nor roaringy lions change the ir inborn® noble mind. 


C 3 ; 


NOTES. 


f Soon after the publication of the firſt edition of this vo- 
lume, the tranſlator was informed by the late John Arſcott, Eſquire, 
of Tetcotte, in the county of Cornwall, a well-known fox hunter, 
and a gentleman eminently verſed in every branch of natural hiſtory, 
that there was great propriety in Pindar's epithet, (alder, ardens, 
fiery,) for the fox. As well as can be recollected at this diſtant period, 
the propriety reſulted either from the eye, the colour, or the natural 
heat of the animal, or from all three circumſtances combined. 


Horace poſſibly took the bint from the concluding ſentiment of 
this ode, in the following lines, in his admired ode in praiſe of 
Druſus 
c Fortes creantur fortibus et bonis : 

N « Eft in juvencis, eſt in equis patrum 
Virtus; nec imbellem feroces 
% Progenerant aquilz columbam." 


® cuPvts, ingenitum vel innatum. 


The 


*E 
his life. 
the fort 
of Pauſ 
generat 


0: | 
XIIeh. OLYMPIC. O D E, 


INSCRIBED 1 0 


E R G OT E W E 8, 


(The Son of PHILANOR, of CRETE,) 
ON HIS: GAINING : 
The PRIZE in the FOOT RACE, 
Called in the Greek, geg, longo curſu, 
Anglict, the LONG COURSE, 
In the LXXVIIh OLYMPIA P. 


— 


® ERGOTELES is one of thoſe few Olympie conquerors, who in 
his life-time was honoured both with a ſtatue and a Pindaric ode; 
the former was remaining in the Altis, oz ſacred. Grove, in the days 


of Pauſanias; but the ode hath now ſurvived the ſtatue Oy 
generations, 


— 


| 


ARGUME N x. 


PIiNDAR, in this ode, derives the praiſes of his 
champion, from the victory alluded to in the tit 
and likewiſe from ſome other victories in the Pythian 
and Iſthmian Games. It appears that Ergoteles ws 
a native of Crete, and baniſhed from thence through 
the fury of a prevailing faction, and afterwards bo- 
nourably entertained at Himera, a city of Sicily 
of which he cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed a citizen 
upon gaining the Olympic crown. 


P: 
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Olympia 
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VV 


1 e 


PazrszrvmG Fortune,* Goddeſs hear! 
Attend thy votary's ſuppliant prayer 3 ; | 


Daughter 


NOTES. 1 

* « O diva, gratum que ragis Antium, de. le the title by 
which Horace addreſſes his Godceſs Fortune; but there ſeems to 
be a particular propriety in Pindar's dedicating this ode to her, ſince 
Ergoteles his champion had gone through ſuch various ſcenes of life. 
—But why the poet ſhould diſtinguiſh ber by the epithet owlage 
ſervatrix, anglic?, proteRreſs, is not quite ſo eaſy to be cdnjeQured : 
moſt probably this refers to ſome ſtatue ereted to that capricious 
teity in the city of Himera.———-The reſo why Pindar 
gives Jupiter the title of Eleutherian, (the guardian or giver 
of liberty) doubtleſs proceeds from hence: That as he wrote 
this ode ſoonh after the time of Xerxes's expedition, he had in his 
mind a freſh impreſſion, of the victory obtained at Platza, by the 
united ſtates of Greece, over Mardonius the general of the Perſians ; 
in memory of which the Grecians erected an altar, and a ftatue of 
white marble Au HD, Jovi Liberatori, and eſtabliſhed a feſti- 
nl called Eleutheria, or the Games of Liberty, which were celebrated 
every fifch year. 

Fortune may juſtly be called the daughter of Jupiter, becauſe 
however the may act, all her actions depend on the direction of God 
or Providence. 


5 The Battle of Flotw wes fovght ia the 24 year of the- 73th . 
dlympiad, 
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Daughter of freedom-guarding Jove, 
On Himera's wide city ſhed. thy pureſt beams of love. 
87 TANZ A I. 
While lofty ſhips in fafety ride, 
Thy power reſtrains the ſwelling tide, 
Thou guid'ſt the rapid courſe of blood-ſtain'd war, 
And rul'ſt, in peaceful ſtates, the councils of the bar: 
s AN z A I ; 
Le! human hopes, (like barks that ſail * 
Subjected to each veering gale 
Blown by thy uncertain breath) 
Or riſe to life, or ſink to death, 
Some reach the goal of joy, while others devious fail, 


- ANTISTROPHE. 


DT. M-S.&: 6 
Man to the future ever blind, 
No ſure preſage from Heav'n can find: 
Fore-knowledge is th immortals right 
Who leave preſuming man in error's endleſs night. 
STANZA 
NOTE 8. 


From the Greek words © Kya;y3oy] vol vuntur, & © Tauyagoa 5 


ſecantes, in the obſcure original; the author moſt certainly alludes 
.to the rolling of a ſhip, and to its cutting or dividing the waves. 


xii 
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a 1 4 M 2 4 


To make the liberal heart o'erflow 
Sometimes beyond its wiſh and ardent thought ; 
Again each airy ſcheme they laughing bring to 
nought, 50 


n 
The ſudden fate of frail mankind 
Quick ſhifting emulates the wind; 
Diſpers'd and almoſt loſt to-day 


In misfortune's ſtormy ſea, 
To morrow they enjoy pure ſunſhine of the mind, 


8 Ss 3-0-0 
The honour of thy feet, Philanor's & ſon, 


In the long courſe had never ſhone, 
But faded like the fallen leaf ;+ 


ll 


NOTRE & 
" Santas. 


. T "Aud; di A hes wos. 
ZA | (KallaPuaAogouy ex xala et p, follium, et grw fluo.) 
Honor pedim inglorius fluxiſſet more foliorum z 
„te honour of thy feet inglorious had fallen after the manner of 
— leaves: A metaphor taken from the falling of the leaves from the 
utes in autumn. . . 


a. * 
ig , 
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Had thy aſpiring reſtleſs ming 


To home inglorious been confun'd, | Erg 
Like the fierce cock,* the bird of might, 4 
Loft in domeſtic feud and civil fight, g 
From youthful ardour, deem'd ſeditious thought 
Ambition ſprungy thy early godlike fault! f 
And which (thy glory to complete) * 
Depriv'd t thee of thy native Crete; | mg 
A prelude to that vaſt renown A 
Gain'd with Olympia's ſacred crown. 
While Delphi's two-fold laurel $ rais'd thy fame, 
With two freſh chaplets from the Iſthmian Game. 
| Ergoteles! 
N Oo TES. 

„ * However ſingular it may appear to a claſſical reader to compur by ara 
an Olympic conqueror to a cock, the propriety of the ſimilitude mul have be 
appear to every Engliſh reader, when he coofiders, that there is ue **® 
in the whole race of birds (the eagle not excepted), a nobler or 1 degree 0 
more intrepid animal than the fighting cock. — The Engliſh pro in the o 
verb ſays, „ The cock crows, while the lion roars,” _ 0 Al 
1 "Apagor privaſſt, vel mulctafſts ; 3 

§ Such was the honour and eſteem, in which the conquerors it 
the Olympic and other ſacred games were held by the antient Greeks; tit; 
that when Pindar celebrates the victory of any one champion in 1 mA 
particular game, he generally mentions his victories in any d g 9 tho 
the other games, and frequently thoſe of his anceſtors likewiſe; 4 procla 
in the enumeration of which, as Pindar is remarkably exact, thi eee 
Er « 


ciſtinguiſhing peculiarity ought certainly to be eren 
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Ergoteles ! the Nymphs with flowing hair 

For thee the tepid baths“ prepare; 

In joyful Himera retire from toil, 
And quit thy native and leſs grateful ſoil, 


N. B. The regularity in the original, is here attempted to be 
preſerved in ſome meaſure in the tranſlation ; as the ſeveral lines 
of the Stanzas of the Strophe correſpond to the lines of the Stanzas 


of the Antiſtrophe. i 


D 


NOTE 8 


by a tranſlater, though it ſeems by moſt of the poetical tranſlators ts 
have been little attended to; whereas, in the ſcale of antient honour, - 
the addition of a ſingle victory in the Olympic Games conferred one 
degree of immortality ; and ſo in proportion in the other ſacred, and 
in the other inferior games of Greece. 


* Alluding to the warm baths of Minerva in or near the city 
of Himera, in which Hercules is ſaid to have refreſhed himſelf, 
when tired after driving the oxen of Geryon. 


4 It appears evident, that the Olympic conquerors had a right 
to name themſelves of what city they pleaſed. Thus Ergoteles, 
who thought himfelf ill. treated by the Cretans, cauſed bimſelf to 
be proclaimed a citizen of Himera, his adopted city; and where, 
from the conclukon of this ode, he ſeemed inclined to ſpend the re- 
mainder of his days. 
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N. B. Since this ode was tranſlated, the tranſlator hath ſeen 1 
Sicilian coin, ſtruck by Agathocles, after he had aſſumed the titl: 
of king, which he did in Africa after the manner of Alexander' 
captains ; and 4s the initials of Himera are inſcribed on another 
Sicilian coin, ſuppoſed to have been ſtruck by Ducefus, it is high. 
ly propable that Himera was originally a city of the Siculi, the 
ancient inhabitants of Sicily, before the Greeks came into that 
iand. The tranſlator hath likewiſe ſeen a third Sicilian coin, 
ſuppoſed to have been truck about the time of Pindar, with the 
inſcription, owlega Tvxs : the firſt word is very legible, but the 
ſecond rather obſcure. This ancient inſcription will probably hely 
to clear up the meaning, and to prove the propriety of Pindar's a 
dreſs in the exqrdium of this ode; which (as hath been obſerved, 
and with great propriety) is, in its natural order and compoſition, 
the moſt unexceptionably clear and conſiſtent of any in Piney, 
though to thoſe who ace not well verſed in the Greek language, it 
is a little difficult in ſome parts, reſpecting its grammatical cot- 
ſtruction. , , 


The coins alluded to, were in the poſſeſſion of the Rev. Mr, 
Whitfield, late Rector of Bideford in the county of Devon, a uti- 
verſal claſſical ſcholar, who at a very early period approved of theſe 
. tranſlations, and to whoſe memory the tranſlator wiſhes to pay du 


reſpect. 


(Tt 


SS = 
XIVth and laſt OLYMPIC ODE, 
MONOSTROPHIC, or conſiſting of STROPHES only. 


INSCRIBED To 


£$0PICHUL 


(The Son of CLEODEMUS, of Orxcnomenos) 


ON HIS VICTORY 


In the StMPLE or Sinc.E FOOT- RACE, 
In the CLASS of BOYS, 
In the LXXVIth O L YM PIAD. 
TRANSLATED IN IRREGULAR MEASURE. 


N. B. This ode, a ſhort ſpecimen of Dithyrambic poetry, cer- 


tainly merits the title of irregular, if any ever did; fince the firſt 
Strophe contains no two lines alike; the ſame holds true of the 


ſecond Strophe; and beſides, the verſes of the ſecond Strophe do 


not at all correſpond with the meaſure of the verſes of the firſt. 
Is it poſſible to conceive any Dithyrambic ode more irregular than 
this; fince it confiſts of two Strophes of an unequal length; and, 


throughout the whole of both, no two lines are of the ſame 2 
or quantity? 


— 


ARGUMEN T. 


The firſt Strophe of this beautifully-poetical ittle V 
ode, may moſt properly be ſaid to be dedicated to de Gua 
** Graces, the guardian Goddeſſes of Orchomends, a Cros 
city of Bzotia, on the banks of the river Cephiſus; In 
where it was moſt probably ſung in ſome temple V 
erected to theſe female deities, immediately en the 
triumphal return of Æſopichus to his native country Wha 
after his Olympic exploit. In the ſecond Strophe, the 
Poet returns to the conſideration. of his young hero, 
whom he celebrates for his early victory in the Olym- 
pic Games; and concludes, by deſiring Thalia to go 
"together with Echo, and convey the ſound of his fame 
to his father Cleodemus, in the ſhades below, 


(29) 


* 


STROPHE 1, 


Yz Graces ! ſmiling progeny of heav'n, 
To whom by lot Cephiſus' ſtreams were giv'n, 

Where fair young“ ſteeds adorn the plain, 
Guardians of bright Orchomenos, ye reign: 
Crown with ſucceſs your ſuppliant's prayer ! 

In ever-blooming beauty's pride, | 

Who o'er old Minyasy race preſide, 

Ye ſplendid virgins hear ! 

Whate'er is pleafant, or is ſweet below, 
Your bounteous hands beſtow ; 


Is 


_—_” 
Pulchris-pullis-equinis-claram ſedem; ang/ic?, the fair-colt-famous. 


ſeat one of the few compounded epithets in Pindar, that can hard- 


ly be rendered in Engliſh verſe without a paraphraſe. 
F Minyas,' « Thellalian, was confidered as the founder of the 
city of Orchottienos, bring the firſt King that reigned there, 
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Is any hero crown d with fame 

In Olympia's ſacred game, * 

In the lifts is any ſtrong, 

| Any beautiful, or young; 

To you they owe their captivating force, 

From you e'en Wiſdom's charms terive their copious 
ſource, 


When mortals worlſhiph at the feſtive ſhrine, 
The dance and feaſt your preſence bright inſpires, 
NOTES 


There is in this place a beautiful and elegant conciſeneſs in the 
Greek, which is not eaſily to be expreſſed in a modern language; 


El ooÞ0s, # e, ei is aryaass, 
"AvIp. A 


Si ſapiens, fi pulcher, fi quis ſplendidus, (ft) vir. 


The elder Scholiaſts on Pindar ſay, that by cop, is meant a poet, 
ſuch as Homer; « lis cocos ws Owness, i is their interpretation; but 
whoever conſiders the ſplendor and dignity of the Olympic Games, 

may perhaps fairly conclude, that by the word m_— Pindar 
might might mean an Olympic conqueror. 


8 Ovle yap No! 
Teſard Xægi ra ale 
Koig a opòs, 

Odd dt ras· 


Which the Latin paraphraſe in the Oxford edition of Plodar, renders 
thus :—Adeo ut ipfi Dii choros fibi ab hominibus inſtitutos, et que 
nbi ex ſacriſiciis {mortalium) celebrantur conviria, none fine gratiis 

diſpolita 


You 
And 


md oY of © 2» 2Þ 


diſpo 
it bei 
follo! 
diſpe: 


tus 
tay 
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And the vocal chorus fires, al 

While Gods delighted hear the ftrain divine: 

Nor leſs preſiding o'er the realms above, - - 

Th' ethereal pow rs your happy guidance prove: 
Thron'd upon the ſtarry ſphere, - 
Golden-bow'd®* Apollo near, 1495 

You raiſe th* immortal ſenſe of pleaſure higher N 

And charm th' eternal mind of your Olympic ſire. 


STROPHE II. 


Aglaia come ! with pleaſure in thy train 

And thou, who lov'ſt the Muſes' train, 

Queen of delight, Euphroſyne, _ 1 

Fair friend of mirth and laughing glee! 

Daughters both of Jove ſupreme, 

The Poet hear, and dignify his theme. 

VV ad 
NOTES mane ot 

diſpofita regant. And this ſenſe is tt becauſe 
it heightens the climax, and marks the contraſt between theſe 2nd the 


following verſes, wherein the Graces are ſaid to be likewiſe. the 
diſpenſers of all the works or employments of the Gods in Rt 


® X$£99070Zov, aureo,—arcu,—infignem 


This paſſage is ſuppoſed to allude to ſome ſtatues of theſe God- 


deſſes, placed in the temple of Delphi, on the right band of the 
ſtatue of * 


— 


4 
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And Thalia, join the tuneful throng ;; F 
(Thou likewiſe lov'ſt the Muſes' ſong :) Py 
And (Fortune favouring) inſpite | 

To victory's glad found the vocal choir z | Dor 
« And ſoftly ſweet in Lydian meaſure,” t 

Pour out muſic's heavenly treafure, ; 

And with light? footſtep guide the choral hymn along: 

In Eſopichus' high praiſe 
, Attune the meditated lays, 


For 


NOTEs. 


& One of the three Graces was called in the Greek Gal, where- 
as the Muſe of Comedy was called-@gafx 3 the Latin author, 
and after them the Engliſh, rendered both Thalia; which hath 
cauſed ſome little confuſion : but this confuſion is eafily remedied 
by pronouncing the letter i ſhort in Thalia the Grace, and long 

ia Thalia the Comic Muſe : for the firt we have the authority 
of the Scholiaſts on this ode of Pindar, and for the laſt the al- 


thority of Virgil: 
* nec erubuit ſylvas habitare Thalia. Eclog. 


* 


1 This line is borrowed from Dryden's immortal ode entitled 
Alexander's Feaſt, or the Power of Mufic, (in honour of St. Ce- 
cilia's day;) and who, as he was very well acquainted with the 
Greek and Latin claflics, probably had this paſſage in his eye, 


* Kawoy 
Kd BBI | 
Chotealem-hymnum leviter incedentem, 
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For fir'd by thee he won th* Olympic crown, 
And for old Minyas'® city purchas'd rich renown : 
With Echo, ſportive nymph of air, 
Down to the black-wall'd + dome of wan repair, 


And the joyful tidings bear 
To Cleodemus? raviſh'd ear; 
8 Tell how fleeteſt in the courſe, 
With unrivall'd {kill and force, 
i His 
For | o | 
NOTES. 
® Orchomends. os 1 „ehe — 
eres + whamraxia Topo, * 8 O 
ors, Ad domum eee abends 
_ t This part in the original is capable of two interpretations, and 
. may be either conſidered as a continuation of the Apoſtrophe 
= to Thalia, or a new Apoſtrophe to Echo. But as both ſenſes are 
| equally poetical, the tranſlator hath choſen the former as moſt 
* grammatical z fince "A ot pro "Hyde "appears to be the dative caſe, 
and can hardly even by the Doric dialect, by put for 24,4 or N 
in the poetical vocative caſe; ſo that 797 Aer is mot property 
rendered, ito una cum Echo, go thou (Thalia) together wich. Echo, 
tled &c, And this mode of conſtruction hath the ſanction of the learned 
Ce- Schmidius, one of the beſt editors of Pindar, and who by ſaid to 
the have ſpent ſeven years in the ſtudy of this author. 


However, Echo being (is Mr. Weſt obſerves,) a Nymph that 
had her reſidence on the banks of Cephiſus, a river that ran by (or 
rather through) Orchomenos ; Pindar could not have choſep a pro- 
perer perſon to ſend to Cleodemus with the tidings of his ſon's 
victory than her, who being in the neighbourhood of Orchomenos, 
had heard and repeated them a thouſand times, 
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His young aſpiring ſon | 
On glorious Piſa'sh, boſom Jove's high hn won: 
Tell how (blooming boy and fair!) 2 
With wings of mighty . he crown'd his flowing 
hair, 


NOT ES. 


$ Kam: wag” w3otow Nies, 
Apud ſinus illuftris Piſæ. 
It is preſumed that the word boſom, the very literal tranſlation, 
may not be deemed too bold in the Eogliſh language, particularly 
when the reader recolleQts, that it is in one of the boldeſt * 
poets that ever exiſted. 


tf *EoleÞdrwcr xv3/pwr A, 
TTſegoio, x**lay. 
Coronavit ceſariem alis inclitorum ceſtaminum. 


The Scholiaſts have laboured to give à variety of learned ſenſu 
to this paſſage, and almoſt explained the meaning away, Th: 
metaphor is certainly bold and juſt in itſelf ; though it may like 
wiſe allude to a fact; which was, that to the Olympic crown 
were generally added ſome emblems expreſſive of the exerciſe in which 
the viftor excelled j and as wings are the known emblems of ſwiftnels 
they were certainly the moſt proper to diſtinguiſh a victor in the foot 
race, agreeably to what Mr. Weſt hath moſt judiciouſly obſerved, wb 
hath tranſlated this ode as well as the XIth and XIIth Olympic 09% 
a circumſtance however, which the tranſlator of this collection di 
not recolle& when he attempted theſe two little odes; it is a cit 
cumfſtance, however, which gives him a fait opportunity of feeling 
his own inferiority : and which he is ever happy to acknowle% 
when contraſted with ſuch tranſcendent excellence, 


\ 


% - 
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N. B, On peruſal of Heyne's moſt elegant Gottingen edition 
of Pindar while this ode was in the preſs, the tranſlator is pe- 
culiarly happy to find, that the total irregularity of the original, is 
further confirmed by the German Longinus. In ſpeaking of this 
ode he calls it * "Exdos aero ge; et quidem ayoyuoey 
ſolutum]; dum enim ſtrophæ diverſi (ſunt) ſchematis, cujus rei 
exemplum aliud in Pindaro nullum extat. Heyne hath likewiſe 
thrown, a new light upon moſt of Pindar's odes, by his judicious 
punQuation.; but, by fixing a full top after the Words © gg 

exx\y”* which manifeſtly allude to Thalia, he muſt of — 4 
underſtand a9 to he of the vocative caſe ; whereas, if, accord- < 
ing to the Glaſgow edition of Pindar, there is only a comma £ 
fix'd after ixx|:, there will be a continuation of the addreſs to 
Thalia, agreeable to this verſion. The Tranſlator is ſill of opinion 
that the word ,,;A0y, 27th verſe of the original of this ode, is of the 
imperative mood, and ought to be rendered venito, as addreſſed ts 

Thalia, and not veniebam, in Pindar's own perſon, + J 


div 


| 
| 


— 


PYTHIAN” GAMES. 


* 


"HE Pythian Games (the next in Aguity, and 

almoſt every way ſimilar to the Olympic) were 
e in the plains near Delphi, at their firſt inf. 
tution, every ninth, and afterwards every Gfth year: 


It is moſt probable that theſe games were originally inſti. 
tuted by Apollo, in memory of his killing the ſerpent 


Python, and for which e we have the IT of 
Ovid in the following verſes : 


Neve operis famam poſſit delere — 

Inftituit ſacros celebri certamine lados, 

Pythia perdomitæ ſerpentis nomine dictos. 

Then to preſerve the fame of ſuch a deed, 

For Python ſlain, he Pythian Games decreed. 
Daypex, 


And it is equally probable, that the religious enthuſiaſa 
of poſterity dedicated the Games to Apollo himſelf ; and 
the more ſo, as a crown of his own ſacred laurel conſti- 
tuted the reward of every Conqueror; the Amphicty- 
ones (the moſt reſpectable Council in all Greece) were 
Preſidents of theſe Games. | 


PI] 


Of t 


On 


PINDAR' 8 addreſs to his HARP. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE 
Beginning of the Iſt PYTHIAN ODE, 
11. 2 1 To 
1 1 
Of the City of Era, and King of SyxAcusx, 
The ME TR OPOLIS of SICILY, © 
On his VICTORY in the CHARIOT RACE, 


At the PYTHIAN GAMES, 
In the XXIXth PYTHIAD, | 

Which correſponds (in Point of CHRONOLOGY) 
| With the LXXVIIEH OLYMPIA. 


| 
| 
ö 
| 
| 
| 


1 „ 1 
5s TRO RR L 


Hl, golden Harp! — 
And rich poſſeſſion of the ſacred Nine, 

joſe violet-curls® in thy broad radiance ſhine.) 
Wha time the leaders ofthe choir, who ſing 


— 


E 2 oo Give 


NOTES. 


® The original Greek for theſe three lines is 
Xęvoia pd, A] t iomnoxayuor, EX [oy 
vos ua lomhoxapay 3 viola, et TAoxapues, 
ob Moto ay lav - cincinnus, theme ri ] 
O aurea cithara, „ — 
veniens Muſarum poſſeſſio. 


The reading A te acts nds. 


tho it is not very clear (if violets were of the ſame colour in Greece 
as they are in England), what particular idea of & the beautiful” 
the poet meant to expreſs by violet-colour'd hair : but as the 
poets generally attire theit metaphorical miſtreſſes, the Muſes, in 
ſome admired dreſs of the ladies of their own times, the fair, 
or pale-blue hair, if any ſuch there were, might poſſibly have been 
a faſhionable mark of beauty in the days of Pindar.—From his men- 
tion of 4 curls” however, and from the notion which we are 
taught to entertain of Attic Simplicity, as well as from the con- 
fideration of ancient coins, ſtatues arid paintings, exhibiting fe- 
male figures; we may gueſs that the beautiful women of Greece _ 
UR Goto neat ena ere. 17-49 

merited 
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| Give the loud ſignal fot th' approaching dance; 
As ſplendid youths and blooming rhaids advance, 

Thy light-ſtruck chord ſends forth preluding ſound, 


. While in gay circle all:around, 
T6 rapid meaſures mov d, the dancers feet rebound, 


Exhauſted by thy potent charm, 


Falling from angry Jove's uplifted arm, 
The forky flaming thunder-bolts expire, 


And for a time lies quench'd th* eternal lightning! 


fire. 
rf 


NOTE 8s 


merited the Horatian encomium of « ſimplex munditiis.“ The 


fair faces of the Ladies of Attica were not obſcured, and almoſt 
loft, under any of thoſe hair-ere&ed twrrets that load the © cloud- 
cap'd heads” of our modern fine ladies, Greece, the diftinguithel 
ſeat of antient wiſdom, refined taſte, and every ſpecies of heroic 
worth and maſculine virtue, was likewiſe ſo very celebrated for fair 
and beautiful women, that it obtained the poetical appellation dt 
% KaMuynat, the country of fair women : and the” the trai- 
ſlator may, without any flattery or compliment, affert that his fil 
country- women are in every native charm, or acquired accom - 
pliſhmentt, equal to the beauties of ancient Greece, or modem 
Circafſia ; yet be cannot help thinking, that, if a medal were w 
be ſtruck of a lady of the hayt ton, with a full dreſs'd head riding 
in a lofty Phaeton, and ſuch medal to be preſetved to a furur 
diſtant æra, ſome connoiſſeur in coins, in another age, might poſ- 
fibly be led to miſtake this very TA, AI eu for Cybel, 
or old mother Earth, riding in her chariot, with all her cities 
towns, towers, and villages, at ence upon her head. 
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Of all the feather'd race the king, 
The ſoaring Eagle, in the realms above 
Perch'd on the ſceptre of imperial m_ 

Sleeps, entranc'd by thee, 
His ear polſeſs'd by rokesz of melody, On v7 67 
And all at caſe relaxes his fwift wing. cel. 


ANTISTROPHE. I. 


As o'er his beaked head IH 
The dark*ning cloud around you ſpread ; | 
While veils of ſlumber cloſe his piercing eyes, 


On 


* 42 


* 


By which probably Pindar means, the membrana nictitans, or the 
ſleepy membrane in the eyes of birds This membrane, in the lan- 
guage of the Anatomiſts, is a continuation or rather reduplication | 
of the tunica conjunRiva. — Naturaliſts, and thoſe who are con- 
verfant ith animal phyfiology or comparative matomy, muſt have 
remarked, that almoft all the. feathered race (the Eagle not excluded) 
are poſſeſſed of this ſleepy membrane, and which in their ſlum- 
bers they let down over their eyes : but no commentator or 
tranſlator has taken the paſſage in this ſenſe ; the preſent tranſla- 

dor therefore delivers his opinion with that diffidence which ſhould 


ver accompany novelty of ſentiment. 


AAS KA 
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On his elated back+ the humid plumes ariſe, 
Lull'd by thee een violent} Mars 
Amid the tumult of the wars, 
Diveſted of his barb'rous pride, 
Lays his ſharp- pointed ſpear aſide; 
Reclines his head upon his armed breaſt, 
And calms his boiſt*rous heart to ſoft repoſe and reſt. 


Unconfin'd to ſordid earth 
Muſic reclaims her heav'nly birth: 


OY 


NOT ZE S. 


+ Fyed⸗ Slo de, 
Madidum tergum attollit,—raiſeth up his wet back — 


Though ſome render /, flexibilè, in a metarphorical ſenſe.— 
But thoſe who have obſerved how birds plume themſelves after a 


| ſhower of rain, will perhaps be inclined to prefer Pindar's litenl 
ſenſe, and be the better enabled to perceive the beauty and pro 
priety of the expreſſion. ; 


|| Bales violentus. 


22 7 
et. 4 


& 
| xpal -—-Delaftat cor ſopore, 

Kuua: properly ſignifies ſopor, vel ſomnus profundus, deep or 
ſound fleep :—whereas ſome commentators and tranſlators have 
totally miſtaken this paſſage, by confounding the Greek word x&/44, 
of the neuter, with xaos, cf the maſculine gender, hymnus—4 
feſtive ſong. -- Thus the Latin tranſlation, in the Oxford Edi- 
tion of Pindar, renders this paſſage, delectat cor cantu, —miſ- 

guided perhaps by the poetical adage, 

Carmine dij ſuperi placantur, carmine manes. 


* 
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The thrilling datts* of harmony, 
Pervade the wide-extended ſky, 
Within the manſions of the bleſt abodes, 
Sooth the high minds of liſt ning Gods; 
Latona's ſon+ ſtrikes on the ſapient ſtring, 


And the e e Muſes e ſing. 
F EPODE 
NOTES, 
Kha, jacula. + Apollo 
hs t - Aa- Cum Latoide ſapientiã 
Toida leo, Ga NundA- profundos-finus-habentium 
Twy d Moody et Muſarum. 


5 It appears from Anacreon, and ſome other Greek poets (befides 
Pindar) that the deep or fyll boſom, was deemed a particular 
beauty in the fair women of Greece. 


a A further confirmation, that the Greek word ooPos in a for- 

F mer ode might mean a poet: but however ſynonymous the name 

b of a poet and a wiſeman may have been in Pindar's phraſe or in 
Pindar's timez or however each or either of theſe appellations 
may have been dignified in Pindar's own perſon, it does not ap- 
pear, that, in this degenerate age there is any great worldly wiſ- 
dom in the practice or profeſſion of poetry: whether it be that 
the poetic ſpirit is really exhauſted, or that the patronage of 
poetry hath ceaſed. In paſt ages, indeed, almoſt every. nobleman 
maintained and ſupported his own bard ; but in the prefent frugal 
ſyſtem of aconomy, there are but two denotninations of foets, 
that have any fixed or permanent emoluments. Of the former 
ſort may be reckoned the Poet Laureat to his Majeſty, who of 


all others, ought to fing in the true ſpirit of Dythyrambic or Baccha- 


nalian enthuſiaſm (a ſpecies of poetry firſt inſtituted in honour of 


Bacchus), fince not only his brows are cro#n'd with the honorary 
FW a. bays, 


* 


-— - - 


- 


—ͤ— CEE ²˙·—.wmä ˙—˙¹ , ooo oy eo O_o — - - 


ut PYTHIAN: ODEs. 2 


E P O D E I. 


But thoſe dull vicious ſons of men, whom Jove 
In Juſtice cannot deign to love; 
Whether on earth, or on th* unmeaſur de main, 
Shudder with horror at the aweful n 


NOTE 8. 


Gt but his ſpirits ars likewiſe cheared with the emblematca 
reward of an annual butt of ſack : and he hath likewiſe the ſtipend 


of a cool hundred, beſides other perquiſites, for the important and 


mighty work of compoſing two odes every year. Of the latter fort 


may be conſidered the inſtitution of the poetry-profeſſorſkip in one 


of our Univerſities, the emoluments of which are by no means 
adequate to its dignity : and this may be one reaſon why moſt 
profeſſors, (T. Warton excepted) during their ten years of office, 
tho* refident in the very ſeat of the Muſes, generally content 
themſclves with reading a few lectures in the Latin language on 
the theory of poetry,” but erw or never deſcend to the praftce 


' of it. 


If it be true, as reported, that the Laureat's odes will Io future 


| be diſpenſed with; this ſuſpenfion cannot be at a better time 


(as an admired hiſtorian obſerves) than while the Lavreat is a 
man of genius, and the King a man of virtue. 

* *Auapaxtts, immeaſurabilis 5 ex ® non ei Heu, pro me: 
longitudo. 


N. B. Thus far this verſion was finiſhed, when the preſent 
tranſlator peruſed Mr. Weſt's tranſlation of this whole ode; when 
he dropt his pen, in deſpair of equalling, much more of exceed- 
ing chat gentleman's approved tranſlation. Some parts of the be- 
ginning of this ode have been bappily imitated by Horatian Akenfide 
and Pindaric Gray ; by the former in blank verſe, in his byma 
to the Naiades; and by the latter, in his ode on the progreſs of 
of poeſy : and many an other inferior bard, to raiſe bis humble 


| Bight, hath frequegtly plucked a clandeſtine plume from Pindar' 


ical 


N. B. Though this ode In the title l inferibed tg, Zenocrates, 
the greateſt part of it is addreſſed to his fon Thraſybulus, 


; 1 u TRE 
vim PYTHIAN ODE, 
| TW sCRTY SD 7 0 by 


2 * N 9 C RA T E 8, 
0 
AO RAG As or eee 
A TOWN in SICILY, * 
On his VICTORY in the CHARIOT RACE, - 


ARGUMEN T. 


Tur poet in this ode (which conſiſts of repe- 
titions of Strophes and Antiſtrophes only) begins 
by praiſing his champion, from his recent victory 
in the Pythian Games; and paſſes on to his ſon 
Thraſybulus, whom he commends for his piety to- 
wards the Gods, and his duty towards his Parents, 
recording likewiſe his ſkill in poetry, and the ſweet- 
neſs and conviviality of his manners. 
* 


Ay 


2 5 


5 & 8-8: 


[[@] 


STROPHE 1 


Hear» and attend ye vocal choir ! 
While I ſtrike the ſounding lyre, | 
In honour of the land where bright-ey'd Venus reigns, 
And ſmiling Graces ornament the plains ; 
While ye approach with ſacred mirth 
Great Delphi's temple, centrey of the earth: 
| Where for Emmenides' illuſtrious line, 


\ 


Near 
1 0 r. 
® axovoxl audite. 
hs this may to e bores thats mt 


or to the choir of RO” the latter ſenſe is preferred 
in the tranſlation.” 


$ og ige xd 


Es vas Tgo00x94perc. 
Umbilicum valde-ſonantis terre ad templum adeuntes. 


mere ey IEP | 
read, To Delphi navel of reſounding earth.“ 


The temple of Apollo at Delphi, was called the centre of the 
earth, from a ridiculouſly romantic tory, that Jupiter, anxious to 
know the exact centre, ſent forth two eagles, the one from the 
eaſtern, and the other from the weſtern extremity ; and that the 
two eagles, flying with the ſame ſpeed, at the fame inftant of 
time met on the very ſpot where Apollo's temple was afterwards 
built. The real fact is, Delphi was nearly r the contes of - 
axcient Greece, 


- 


— 
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Near to Apollo's ſacred ſhrine, | 
| Freſh is engrav'd the verſe divine: 
(My verſe,, Zenocrates its noble theme, 
As pure, ſhall flow as, Agragas | thy ſtream 3) | 
In the riche temple is preſerv'd the treaſure 
Of ch' harmonious, heav'nly meaſure ; 
Fenc'd with a ſpacious wall around, 
menen hae 


ANTISTROPHE AJ. 


Tiling nll e ee co | 
Nor the wild hoſt of thundering cloudst deftroy ; 


* Toavyevou, i. 
In allufion to the number aa richneſs of the adde 6 
ſacred preſents dedicated to Apollo. 


+ Alluding to a conſecrated grove and wall round the temple 


of Apollo at Delphi; in which temple the odes in praiſe of the 


conquerors in the Pythian Games were moſt probably depoſited. 
5 Horace hath cloſely imitated this paſſage in hie triumpbal 
concluſion of his 3d Book of Odes z * exegi monumentum, &c. 
However it muſt be confeſſed, that the courtly Roman is ma · 
nifeſtly inferior to the immortal Theban. 
t Ege Aas cake ald. . 
Valde-fonantis nubis exercitus immitis, 


yl 


"4 " * 


The lays, immortally ſecure, def: 
The:ſounding lay not Ocean's wave, + 


« Swoln with the aa AHI eure. | 
Can fink or ſilence in her rocky cave, 
F 


With face ſerenely bright, 
The hymn diffuſes round the ſacred light ;# 
F On 

NOTES | 

$ naupięs xn - Promiſcul glares. 
This one fingle line is fo very happily expreſſed by Mr. Green, 
in his verſion of this ade, that the preſent tranſlator begs leave 
to adopt, and acknowledge it; and as being, at the ſame time, 
vecy expreſſive of the. ſublimely-incomprehenfible heterogeneous 
P ˙»äꝛ ˙wſ'! fie its 22% Von As + 
different poetry. - 


* The grammatical conſtruction in the original is a little el- 
liptical ; the tranſlator therefore hath adopted that ſenſe, which | 
appears to him to be moſt poetical and moſt congenial to the ſpirit 
of Pindar 3 viz. by perſonifying the hymn Let the learned reader 
judge for himſelf from Pindar's own worde 

1 118 ga- 
2 vel. i ud *© 


ra vel rt, Sac, vo Te v 
Nö Haro | 


door & dhe v 
1 ty wrong rel 


Luce 
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On neighbouring Crifa's® oy pl 
| The hymn ſhall tell the joyful tale, 
| How thy great ſire, O Thraſybulus! won 
(Reflecting honour on his fon, 22-2 
His country, kindred-tribe, and native hy 
The Pythian laurel's meed in the Carr's fervid race. 


STROPHE II. 


Replete with virtue's filial fire, 
Follow the example+ of thy fire ; 
NOT ES, 

Luce fed facies (ſubintelligitur vwywy Inomvge, bymnorum the- 
fauri) in pura, patri tuo, O Thraſybule! et communem generi 
tuo) ſermonibus mortalium inclytam, in curro viftoriam Criſzis 
in vallibus, prædicabit: anglicè, the face of the hymn, (or of the 
treaſure of the hymns) in a pure light, ſhall declare (among poſ- 
terity) the victory obtained in the Chariot - race, in the Criſzan 
vallies, famous in the diſcourſes of mortals, and common, 0 
Thraſybulus l to thy father, and to all thy family. or tribe. 

The ſenſe will be the Tame if Tg0070%y be taken in the 
accuſative caſe, xala being underſtood. 

* Criſa was very near to Delphi, Wann blu. the Pri 
Dames were celebrated. n 

2 ov To xd v ImidiEs xtedr, WES 
The moſt obvious tranflation of which ſeems" to be 
Tu utique tenens cum (patrem- ſcilicer) in dexteritate mani. 


Tho' ſome conſtrue v ipſam, and make i it refer to yixav, vifto- 
riam; others again conſtrue vi» ipſum, and refer it to 1/99 
Bnozvgos a dozen lines back. | 


Py a 


= 


E Sri 


3 


vi. oO PINDAR! gr 
The rightful® precept to Achilles gave 8. 
Taught him among the Gods above, 
To worſhip chiefly thundering Jove 3 


And invocate each power benign, 
Not to diſgrace his mother's birth divine, 
And glories deſtin'd to his father's line. 


Fx © ' ANTISTROPHE. 


1 O r 


® The word vepantouens, in moſt editions as applied to Achilles, 
hath a little puzzled the commentators : the literal ſenſe, or- 
bato patre, cannot be admitted, as old Pelevs was living at the 
time that his ſon Achilles was under the tuition of Chiron : and 
n ſeperato a patre, is too harſh and forced a conſtruction. But 
if we admit into the text, op Con, theme opbos, rectus, as 
authoriſed by the Glaſgow edition, the ſenſe muſt be very con- 
fiſtent ; viz. agreeably to the admonition which Chiron, the ſon 
of Philyra, gave to Achilles, in mad vit inftituto ;* inſtructed 


in the right way or path. Ky, 


t This alludes to the circumſtance of Achilles being (accord- 
ing to Homer) the ſon of the Goddeſs Thetis, and the mortal. 
hero Peleus ; at whoſe wedding the Gods and Goddeſſes were faid 
to de preſent, and to promiſe immortal honour to the offipring 
W | 


i 
* 
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ANTISTROPHE I 


Like glories too of erſt were won, 
By aged Neſtor's violent“ ſon, ; 
Ws 

NOTE $9. 

The Tranſlator hath rendered this whole epiſode of Antilochn,, 
as much as poſſible in .allufion to the fact as recorded in the 
Iliad; which is certainly the beſt way of coming at the ſenſe 
of Pindar, if he alluded at all to Homer: tho' it is far from be - 
ing clear, that Pindar did not mean to give his own account of 
this tranſaction, as he himſelf had received it from tradition, or 
had arbitrarily varied it to ſerve his own preſent purpoſe, inde- 
pendent of any reference at all to the Iliad, Homer's and Pindar' 
account of the ſame fat, agrees in nothing, but the fingle cir- 
cumſtance of wounding old Neſtcr's horſe by the dart or arrow 
of Paris, The Greek Epic poet ſays, that Neftor when likely 
to be oppreſſed by Hector, was reſcued by. Diomede; the Theban 
Lyric bard ſays, that Neſtor was oppreſſed by Memnon, generil 
of the Ethiopians, and reſcued by- his own ſon Antilochus, who 
died in the pious act of defending his father; whereas old Homer 
| Introduces Antilochus 'as contending in the Chariot-race at the 
funeral games inſtituted in honour of Patroclus. The Scholiaft 
are very learned and (as they often are) very confuſed in their 
methods of reconciling this fact; tho* they almoſt, all ,agree in 
referring it to the Iliad: let the readet hear Pindar, and judge 
for himſelf, from the following mot obvious and verbatim con- 
ſtruction: Avlinoxos Balas Antilochus violentus PPT, vęolięo et 
antea tio fuit, @zgwy loulo vonaa ferens hanc mentem e 
vreęip do ralęos qui occubuit pro patre, ajjativas quum ſuſti- 
nuiſſet H α˙ν MI, homicidam Memnonem gag 
. ducem-exercitts A:Jrowwy Ethiopim 5 ImTos vyag equus enim (46) 
dai x des ſaucius ex Prhewy Tlagios ex telis Paridis, ed fetarts- 
bat Neologewoy ag Neftoreum currum : d de ille vero (Menu 
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Who, in the noble martial ſtrife, 
To fave his parent, riſque'd his life: 
What time the ſage s wounded horſe = 
Expoſed his carr to Memnon's force; 
Youthful Paris drove the darts 
And pierc'd his courſer to the heart ; 
While ſhaking terribly his lance 

He ſaw the ZEthiop-homicideF advance; 

Then firſt the Pylian king knew fear, 

And call'di aloud upon his valiant heir: | 
His trembling hands forgot the rein, 

He call'd his youthful ſon, nor did he call in vain:. | 


STROPHE UI. 


By filial duty. fatally inſpir d, 
Divine Antilochus to rage was fir d ;. 


n 8. 


gert tractabat xgalawo» 305, validam haftam : Pew d mens vero 
Miovaviu yigovlos Meſſenii ſenis dona desc agitata Boaoe incla- 
mayit v] ov. ſaum-filium (anghic?, called aloud upon his ſon.)— 

A ag ille vero (Neſtor) ove ag Nw non-projecit eos verbum, - 
aua vilis irritum ale ab ipſo : Vo Jrios arg ille vero divinus 
vir (Antilochus) Teal redemit — ipfius morte, fl dan cyram, 
eos patris. . 


Mensen 
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VI 
The pious hero, prodigal of breath, -  .. | 
Ranſom'd his father at the price of death : + Te 
The deeg long paſt ſtill lives in praiſe, | 
Tho', in theſe baſe degenerate days, | 
Tranſcending weak belief: f | 

*Mid heroes of the preſent race, . 

Young Thraſybulus ſhines in grace, Ther 
In filial duty chief. Swee 
'ANTISTROPHE:' HI. 

1 

His aſpiring ſpotleſs name *.. 

Rivals his uncle Theron'st fame: ö figniff 
For wealth (that ſhines in temperate uſe) "ON 
He ne'er perverts to ſham'd abuſe ; A 


Nor pride, nor fraud diſgrace his youthful hour, 
He from fair virtue crops the blooming flower, 
And worſhips Wiſdom in the || Muſes' bower. 
And 
NOTES 


1 This is the ſame Theron that Pindar hath fo often met- 
tioned in his different odes. ; 


[| Sm goÞi- 
* T'ey AN. Tlegidwy 
Sapientiam vero in receflibus Pieridum 
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And all due honours are by him decreed = 
To thee, O Neptune] patron of the ſteed® ; 
To thee, whoſe potent arm can make 
The ſolid earth's firm baſis ſhake, 
But when the liberal lowing bowl 
Open'd the virtue of the ſoul, 
Then from his lips the chearful accents hung 
Sweet to the ear as honey to the tongue. 


NOTES. 


* The Grecian Mythology attributed the invention of the uſe 
of horſes to Neptune, their God of the. ſeaz which ſeems to- 
fgaify that their horſes were firſt imported from foreign countries 
beyond their ſea or ſeas. . | x 

t weoody apiifBilas end wor, 

Apim zmulatur cellatum laborem, 


LESS h { 
VIlth PYTHIAN. ODE, 


INSCRIBED T 0 * 


MEGACLES* the ArhuNIAN, 


DESCENDENT or ALCMEEON, 


on 118 VICTORY 


In the CHARIOT drawn. by Four Hanne . 


ſn the E yme PYTRIAN GAME. 


„ There was another Magacles (celebrated in hitory) who flo- 
riſked ſome years before this; whoſe daughter Pifiſtratus the Ty- 


rant married, and he was Aan 
the Alcmeonide, = 


—— EY - —  — - 2 b — 


A R GU M E N T. 


Tun ode (one of the ſhorteſt in Pindar) confi 


of an encomium on Megacles the Athenian, which 


the. Poet derives from his country, Athens, in ge- 
neral ; and from his anceſtors, the deſcendents of 
Alemæon in particular; whoſe ſeveral victories in 


the different Games, he blends. with thoſe of his 


champion; however, in honour of bim, he particu. 
larly recounts his recent victory in the Pythian Games; 
and concludes with a reflection ſomewhat like that 
of the ſenſible, elegant, and judicious Pore, who {ings 


« Envy will merit as it's ſhade purſue, - 7 
* And ike a ſhadow prove the ſubſtance true,” 


vil t. 59 * 


8 "To, i. o. 4 1 . E. 


e a 


GxEAT. e ties Abet prelude to my ſtrain, 
Where with wide-extended reign, - 
Alcmzon's ancient progeny$ bear ow 3 


* / 


Well 

* o 2. 

* Meya kerze Abdsal. Orandlurbes Athene. b 
tus This is faid to be one of the expreſſions, among others, for which 
cu- Pindar was fined by his countrymen the Thebans, for giving 
an undue preference to their rivals, the Athenians. The poet, 


es; by the expreffion, probably alludes to this circumſtance, that the 
that ground on which Athens ſtood, was once a ſcattered village, con- 
850 


fiſting of different detached turrets, before Theſeus reduced the 
whole to a regular city. Theſe turrets, or towns (12 in number) 
were erected by Cecrops, the firſt King of Athens, mentioned in 
authentic hiſtory, and generally underſtood to be the founder; tho 
moſt hiſtorians agree that there was a king called Ogyges, at 3 
very early period; between whom and Cecrops, there muſt have 
been a very long interregnum ; but all the records of this king, 
ſeem to have been deſtroyed by a partial flood, that in his reign 
overwhelmed many parts of Attica. 


J Alcmaon was the laſt recorded King, or rather the laſt per- 
petual Archon ;z for the name of king was, in a great meaſure, K 
aboliſhed on the death of Codrus, a patriot-king of well-known 
fame, eie | | * 
« Pro patris haud timidus mori.” _ 
n | ; | Hon. 


24 —— - — — 
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Well ſkill Sto guide the ſteed to Glory's 3 


Strong in the liſts, and fleeteſt in the courſe, 
ro bear at l Games victorious OR away. 


—_ 


vii 


- 
— 


STANZA u. 


| T 
Say Muſe ! from earlieſt dat of time, A 
Within what country, tribe, or clime, A 
Than thine, Alemæon ! ever roſe a race | And 
Crown'd with more illuſtrious grace ? 
Or where were fairer turrets ſeen | 
Than thine, ariſing to ſalute the morn, 
— Athens! whom arms and arts* adorn, 
The ſacred reſidence of Wiſdom's Queen? 


- ANTISTROPHE 


NOTES | when 


It was from this * . that the famous Alcibiades claimed calls | 
his ancient pedigree, who likewiſe won ſeveral prizes in the Chi city of 
riot-race at the Olympic Games, according to Iſocrates; and Es- » | 

_ rxipides is ſaid to bave written an ode upon the occaſion. Such faced ti 
an illuſtrious hero as Alcibiades, wanted but a Pindar for his bath 
to have rendered his name poetically-immortal, 

Though there is not ground quite ſufficient in the text for Athen 
theſe three lines, the tranſlator, however, flatters himſelf, that the &'s 
claflical reader will excuſe their inſertionz as they flow from u 
enthuſiatic veneration for a ſpot which was once the ſeat of il him at 
moſt univerſal excellence, Pallas-Minerya, the warlike = paſſed | 
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ANTI 8 1 R O P H E. 
a 
Thy poliſh'd citizens exalt thy fame, 

And o'er all Grecia's cities ſpread thy name; 
The fane, which impious tyrant“ dar'd deſtroy, 
Alcmzon's pious race repair with joy, 
Adorn'd with emblems ofthe ſolar ray, 

And ſacred to the Pythian God of Day. 

"TAPE. 
O Megacles ] on the ſwift Muſe's wing | 
Thy Vidories bear me forth to ſing; 
5 8 | | Full 


HE a Ag 


of Wiſdom, was: principally, if not firſt, —_— at Athens; 

whence her title of Haas Abu, i in Homer: Hogace likewiſe 
*mel calls this once diſtinguiſhed ſeat of genius, Palladis Urbem, the 
Cha city of Pallas. 


12 * Piſitratus, the tyrant, and his followery, partly burnt 8 de- 
Such faced the Pythian temple of Apollo. T 


\ 'Egrybios aslay, Erecthei eivinm. * 

In Pindar's time, an appellation in ſome meaſure. common to the 
Athenians at large, from their king Erectheus, (who had a long reign 
at a middle «period, between Cecrops and Theſeus,) who being 
a prince of great wiſdom and virtue, had divine honours. paid te 
him after bis death; and the people of Attica who had hitherte 
cel 1 ane of Cocregidn, were from him called Erec- 
thide, 


i 


- 


F 
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Full five times in the Iſthmian Game, And; 
Once in the Olympic excellent of Jove, - 
At Cirrha# twice thy might ſucceſsful ſtrove, In 
Thine and thy anceſtor? of deathleſs name. I 
E P © D E. 3 
Thy+ late ſucceſs I view with Joy, Ye 
But grieve, & alas that Envy ſhould annoy, And! 

f | And 

NOTES. 


thidz ; thougb it is clear from the context, that the Alemroniir, 
or the tribe of Alcmæon, (from whom Megacles was deſcendei) 
are more particularly alluded to; fince they rebuilded the temple 
and beautified : it with new ornaments. 


t End Aus. Excellens Jovis. 


Alluding to the ſuperiority which the 9 Games bore over 
all the reſt, 


* Pauſanias deſcribes Cirrha 20 a naval Ration between Delphi 
and the fea : and he farther ſays, that between Cirrba and Delhi 


is a plainſacred to __ on which the Pythian Games won ol 
brated. 


+ Tho” Megadles might have gain'd bis victory in the Chariot 
race, without much toil; it is highly probable that himſelf, ors 


leaſt his anceftors, gained ſome of their viQories by perſonal exet 
tions' of courage and firength. 


One of the fanciful commentators, would have this alluit 
to the death of Hippocrates; and for which he afligns no othet 
reaſon, than that that celebrated phyſician of antiquity died about 
the time this ode was written, that he was a relation of Me- 

gacles, and that Pindar wrote an elegy on his death,——Alth 
k | 5 £ the 


* 


: 
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And with alternate wound purſue bright glory's deed: 
In the Pythian Hippodrome, 
In full-blown honours thus thy mighty name. 
Feels both extremes in turn: 
Rais'd to ſuperior height, 
Tho' Envy's cloud obſcure its light, 
Yet ſtill vitorious beams the ray of fame; 
And fame alone to worth th' immortal Godst, decreed... 


HOTELS 


the tranſlator hath the higheſt Þoffible veneration-for the divine 
old man of Cos, he ſees no reaſon for lugging him in head and 
fhoulders in the tranſlation,, when Pindar bath affigned another 
reaſon for his grief; viz. that his champion was the object of envy. 
t Pindar's muſe hath been compared to a mounting lark, that 
deſcends to the ground with eaſe at the end of bis ſong..-The: 
concluſion of this ode is remarkably plain and fimplez and how- 
erer it might be beautiful and graceful ia the original Greek, 
the literal Engliſh of 1a d. la, bee et illa* would be ſo very 
near what a modern ccitic calls proſe, that à more diſtant ſenſe- 
is here attempted in this verſion, by a paraphraſe z and indeed the = 
lame liberty is taken with the whole of this little ode, which: 
ſeems to have been an extemporaneous compoſition z and it appears- 
rather ſingular, that Pindar ſhould have been fo inferior to him- 
ſelf, on ſo noble à ſubject as Athens : perhaps his poetical en- 
thuſiaſm was reſtrained through a fear of raiſing the jealouſy of hi- 
own countrymen the Thebans. 


* 


G4 
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XIh PYTHIAN ODE, 


INSCRIBED 10 


THRASYD.AUS the Turban, 
ON HIS VICTORY : 
In the FOOT R A. C E, 
on the STADIUM or SINGLE COURSE, . . 
In the CLASS of BOYS, 


4 


ARGUMENT. 


It appeareth highly probable, that Pindar's young 
champion, celebrated in this ode, was ſome obſcure* 
perſon ; for tho* the exploits of his father (and an- 
ceſtors obliquely) are here enumerated, it is very 
ſingular that his father's name is ngver once men- 
tioned ; for the nobility of any family is a topick 
ſeldom or never omitted by Pindar. But as Thraſy- 
dæus obtained his victory at the Pythian Games, 
on the plains of Delphi, in the country of Phocis, 
where Pylades once reigned ; from this circum. 
ſtance, the poet immediately takes up the idea of 
Oreſtes, and from thence digreſſes into ſome ac- 
count of Agamemnon, after the ſeige of Troy, in 
a manner interefling to the reader, who may have 
peruſed the Iliad. This digreſſion hath been cen- 
ſured by ſome antient critics, tho? it hath as fair 
and viſible a connection with the fubjeR as any 
in Pindar: in the Epode, indeed, at the concluſion 
of this ode, he does make ſomething like an abrupt 
tranſition; as Iölaus, Caſtor and Pollux bear no known 
relation to Thraſydæus; but even this Fpode is con- 
nected with the ſentiment in the laſt preceding An- 
tiſtrophe, tho not with the profeſſed fubje& of the 
poem. | 


The mention in this ode of Thraſydaus anceftors obtaining 
z victory or victories in the Chariot race, ſeems in ſore meaſure 
to contradict this opinion : fipce. in ancient Greece, horſes wen 
not trained to the chariot without great expences 


| 


Er 


And 


on- 
\n- 
the 


c '67 ) 
$TROPHE 5 


Daverr ERS of Cadmus* !-Semele ! whoſe 
arms The 
Embrac'd the thundering God ; whoſe charms- 
Claim'd the high honour of celeſtial love; 
Who *mid the rapid lightning's fire 
In bliſs extatic durſt expire, 
And ſhine a Goddeſs i in the realms above: 


And 


NOTES. 


0 The tory of the Theban Goddeſſes, is as follows :==Junog 
having diſcovered that her huſband Jupiter was enamoured of Se- 
mele, the daughter of Cadmus (founder and firſt king of Thebes) 
by his wife Harmonia, diſguiſed herſelf in the ſhape of an old 
woman, and under that appearance. prevailed with. the young ladys 
not a little proud of ſo great a lover, to inſiſt upon his granting 
her requeſt, whatever it ſhould be, as giving at once an undenia- 
ble evidence both of his divinity and love : Having obtained that 
promiſe, the was in the next place moved ta require him to vifit 
her with all thoſe inſignia of divine majeſty, wherewith he way 
accuſtomed to go to the bed of Juno. Jupiter came, attended 
with his thunder annd lighnings, in whoſe flames ambitious SemelZs . 
periſhed :; He, however, not only ſaved the Hfe of her young 
offpring Bacchus, but beſtowed. both upon him and her, celeſtial 
honours and immortality, Athamas, the hufband of Ino (the 
other daughter of Cadmus) being, by the inftigation likewiſe of 
Juno, firuck by the Furies with madneſe, and having feized hie 

FIR young 
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And Ind, thou bright miſtreſs of the main 
{Leucotho call'd, amid the Nereid train), 
With the fam d mother of Herculean might,— 
To the known ſeat of Meliag fair, 
Ye Theban female deities tepair ! 
Where to the radiant fire of lit 
Aſcends a temple on Iſmenus” height ; 
And where, as golden tripods ſhine, 
Enthron'd above the ſacred ſhrine | 
Bright Phcebus* ſelf inſpires the oracle divine, 
ANTISTROPHE. 1. 


Hence call'd Iſmenean,—on the plain 
Your Meliat calls her own fair heroine train; 
N Or SV. 


e e es at's children, which his wife (whom 
he then took for a lioneſs) held in her arms; the in a fright ran 
away with the other, and caft him and herſelf headlong into the 
ſea, where Neptune taking compaſſion on her, converted them 
both into deities of the ſea ;z and ſhe was henceforth called Leu- 
cotboe, or as that word ſignifies in the Greek, the fair or white 
Goddeſs, - 

& Melia, the fiſter of Iſmenus, a river in Bwotia, is ſaid to 
have had her habitation near the banks of that river: and near 
this city was likewiſe ſituated the hill of Iſmenus, on which wa 
a temple dedicated to Apollo. 

t Kan vocat. As it is ambiguous, whether Melia or Apollo 
3s the nominative caſe bn 


Nerd n l 
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Daughters of Harmony, * obey, | 
And in the ſounding lay 
Sing Delphi's temple—Pytho'sh town, . 
(Exert your tuneſul breath | 
To hymn the ſacred centre of the earth) 
And Themis' righteous ſeat of old renown: 
Nor in the Theban cauſe the ſong of triumph end 
Or Cirrha ceaſe to name, till evening ſhades deſcend, 
r 
At Cirrha, no degenerate ſon, 
(But warm with virtue's innate fire) 
Gracing two former trophies of his ſire 
A third freſh wreath young Thraſydzus won, 
On 


3 


NOTES. 


n rade "Agjuorias,mFiliz Armoniz, vel Harmonie, 
This invocation is nat addreſſed to the Muſes, the metaphorical 
dayghters of Jupiter, and Mnemoſyn?, (ar Memory) but to Se- 
mele and Ino, the daughters of Armonia or Harmonia, the wife. 
of Cadmus z who moſt probably obtained this appellation from her 
fine ear or taſte for muſic or poetry, and who was therefore a 
vell-choſen wife for Cadmus, the reputed inventer of letters, at 
leaſt of many of the letters of the Greek alphabet, 


dana, Pythonem. This Pytho, a town of Phoeis, is men- 

tioned in Homer's poetical catalogue of the cities of ancient Greece t 

and as Pifa was the ancient name for Olympia, this was the an- 

tient name for Delphi; in all likelihood this ſpot (centre 2 
| Ear 
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On the fair, arable, e POR 
Where of fam'd Pylades-deſcendents reign, 
Friend of Oreſtes—whom Arlſinot fair, 
His faithful nurſe, with anxious care 
Convey d in ſecret from his native land, - 


And Clytemneſtra's murderous{ hand, 
Red with the blood of Agamemnon lain ; 
What time the fierce Adultereſs impreſt 


nOTHES, 


Farth as it was called) near the mountain Parnaffus, obtained the 
name of Delphi, from Apollo's temple there erected, and from his 
moſt famous oracles from thence delivered; which were eſtabliſhed 
after the time of the Trojan war, and were in high repute in the 
days of our author, ——>—-Agd the preference given to Delphi, 
beyond all other reſidences of Apollo, is likewiſe clear from this 
paſſage r becauſt tho? the Theban damſels are ordered to go in 
triumphal proceſſion to Apollo's temple at Iſmenus, they are ill 
ordered in their hymns to celebrate Pytho, Clirrha, Delphi, and 
Themis :— This Themis, the Queen or Goddeſs of Juſtice, is (ld 
to Rave firſt reigned at Delphi. 


ue bus xgaligas valid. 
Agamemnon, the Generaliſſimo of the Grecian army, after the des 
ſtruction of Troy, fell in love with Caſſandra, the daughter of 
Priam, and brought home with him this beautiful captive. On 
his return to his owa kingdom he was barbarouſly aſſaſſinated - 


<< 
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Ene ruttileſs fieel on fair Caſſandra's breaſt; 
To Acheron, in Pluto's dark domain, - 


Hurl'd headlong with a vengeful blow, 
To ſcek her lord and lover in the ſhades below, 


ANTISTROPHE- Il. 
Mercileſs woman! to the horrid deed | 
2 What urg'd thee ? was it that her fire decreed, 
Thy Iphigeniag far from thee ſhould bleed, 


Near 


NOTES. 


it hath been generally ſuppoſed) by Eziſtheus, at the inſtigation 
of Clytemneſtra, Agamemmon's wife (tho* Pindar ſeems to attribute 
the act to Clytemneſtra alone). That enraged virago likewiſe 
murdered her huſband's concubine, Caſſandra; and to ſecure the 
kingdom for her gallant ÆEgiſtheus, would have likewiſe killed 
her own ſon Oreſtes, had he not been privately conveyed away by 
his faithful nurſe Arſinos. The well-known friendſhip of Pylades 
(the ſon of Strophius) and Oreſtes, as well as the romantic fate 
of Iphigenia, his fiſter, are fully difplayed in « * of * 
pides, entitled, Iphigenia in Tauris. q 


F In the Greek loi .—In ſtrictneſs this word ould be pro- 
nounced Iphigenta, and not Iphigenſa: the tranſlator hath however 
adopted the modern faſhionable mode of pronunciation, in compliance 
with eſtabliſhed cuſtom ; 


* D penes arbitrium eſt, et jus et norma loquendi.” 
Hot, 
3 


ES ELSE TFN 


» PYTHIAN ODES '. x 
Near to Euripus'] various-flowing flood ? 
Or was it that thy riotous blood, 
. (Like wanton heifer® highly fed) 
Burn'd for the pleaſures of th* unlawful bed? 
Could not thy plighted vow, fair virtue's pride, 


x1 


Preſerve the honour of the youthful+ bride? ] 
E POD E HU. 

Th adulterous action ſtands reveal'd, Hh 

For Royal crimes are ne'er conceal'd; 
Cenſure, which dares th' exalted to aſſail, 

Pe d 

May ſpare the humble in life's lowly vale. 5 

| | The p 

or s. þ 


1 ed near Aulis (where i was intended, that Iphigeni 
ſhould have been ſacrificed), is a narrow ſea between Bwotia ut 
Eubza, that ebbs and flows 7 times in 24 hours: vide Pom 
Mel. It is now called Stretto di Negroponte. In this gulph, tit 
moſt celebrated Philoſopher, Ariftotle, is ſaid to have drowned bim 
ſelf, becauſe he could not find out the cauſe of this phanomenas: 
tho* this account is contradicted by the moſt authentic authort. 


* data Cela: ar, more juvencæ laſeĩvientem. 
+ — 195 Aννε. Novis vel juvenibus uxoxibus. 
Whether by theſe words are meant new-tnade brides, or Jou 


brides z neither ſenſe applies well to Clytemneſtra, Gnce her dau- 


ter Iphigenia is 8 as a young woman when ſacrifices 
 Clytemncka 


E. 


OF PIN DAR. 73 
The Royal Atreusg better ſon, - 
Who, in fair Helen's cauſe, 7 
And for the breach of hoſpitable laws; 
From burning Ilion, ſpoils of lux ry won, 
Thus murder d in his native townſ, 
Pay'd the dear purchaſe of his high renown :. 


S TROP H E IK. 
And to like fate th* unconſcious king betray d 
His beauteous® captive, Troy's fam d prophet - maid. . 

But young Oreſtes, heav' n- drected boy, 

Near to Parnaſſus foot, i of ſacred fame, 

To th' hoſpitable roof in ſaſety came 

And to heroic. acts with youthful vigour bred, 
H In 


NOTE 8. 


Clytemneſtra then cquld not poſfibly be termed a new - made bride, 

when the intrigued with Ægiſtheus: ſhe might indeed be young in 

age, or at leaft not old, fince Agamemnon, in the firſt book of Iliad 

calls her K gad aAo37e) puetiule uxori, or his very young. 

viſe; and this ſenſe the Tranſlator hath preferred as being the leaft 
1 | | 


8 —— + Amyclæ. 


* Caſſandra. f Hr x%gay, vatem puellam. 
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In full appointed time, 
Reveng'd his mother's horrid crime, 
Depriy'd her of her vital breath ' 
In vengeance for his father's death ; 
And by her ſlaughter' d fide, - 
Lay'd in commingled blood th adult'rous parricide, 


ANTISTROPHE II. 


But oh, my friends, where does my fancy ſtray! 
| Bewilder'd in the three-fold way: $ 
Full of the muſe-inſpiring God 
-From the right path my devious feet have trod: 
Thus when oppoſing winds conflicting roar, 
The bark+ is driven wide from its expected ſhore 
O muſe 


KOTL 8 


3 
§ Teiodon, trivium. 

« Ride fi ſapias, learned reader! ſome antient Scholiaſt, (dexterons 
perhaps at diſcovering meanings never meant) exclaims in a note of 
triumph on this paſſage ; which he applies to Pindar's three-fold form 
of compoſition by Strophe, Antiſtrophe, and Epode. And a modem 
critic triunaphs no leſs by referring this to the three viQories obtained 
by our hero and his father; whereas, poſſibly, Pindar may mean no 
more than ſimply this : That where there are three roads, a man i 
more likely to loſe his way. 


* 7 dua ro, ſcapham. 


1 OF PIN DAR. 0 


0 muſe return! thy champion's praiſe rehearſe 
In the ſilver· purchas d verſe ;* 


For thy Pythian- victor's fire, 
And Thraſydzeus ſelf, ſing thou the ſong of hire. 


x - EPODE 


NOTES 
® Mete, | d Twy, J 1409s 

ood vai xen | 

gend vaagyvger, &c. 

O Muſa (hoc vero tuum eſt) fi mercede 

PaQa ſis, przbere « 

Vocem argento-conduQam, &c. 
However honourable or diſhonourable it might have been deemed, 
in Pindar's days, to write for hire; it appears from this, and ſome 
other paſſages, as well as from the ſenſe of all the commentators,h that 
he was certainly guilty ſometimes of that practice; indeed, he makes 
no ſcruple to acknowledge it himſelf, with a degree of ingenuouſneſs, 
which in this age would ſeem wonderful, when almoſt every one does 
it, but no one owns it. The Scholiaſte, in the Oxford edition of 
Pindar, on the 5th Nemean ode, expreſsly ſay, that Pindar's price 
demanded for that ode, was tire Grecian drachmas, and that that 
ſum was paid him by the friends of Pytheas, the victor, whom he 
there celebrates. This anecdote is likewiſe recorded at large by Mr. 
Veſt in his Diſſertation on the Olympic games. y 
F Pauwius, indeed, a learned commentator, felt himſelf ſo much 
burt from the notion of Pindar's proftituting his Muſe for hire, that 
he hath (fuo periculo) recommended the following alteration of the 
text: Mora, Td In Tov, ov fle d Tv our Iw, &c. c. OMuſa, hoc 
tuum eſt, tu non pacta es, &c. &c. but as this innovation is not ſupported 
dy the authority of any one manuſcript, no one editor of Pindar has 
* yet been hardy enough to adopt its 


/ 


756 PYTHIAN ODES 
EPODE HI. 
Each vi Stor celebrate in tun: 
In the paternal hne M32-+11% 
Behold where ſplendid glories gn 
With flame divine, | 
As round their brows Olympic olives twine: 
| {Such honour-is decreed | 
For the victorious ſteed;) 
While like the ſolar rays r 
Ia · the fam'd. liſt of conqueſts ſhines each hero's praik. 


 _STROPHE IV. 
Nor leſs the laurel-crown rewards their farce, 
Deſcending naked® on the Pythian courſe; 
Where with fleet ſtep they ſcour'd along, 
In ſpeed ſurpafſing Grecin's throng. | | 
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On thy great anceſtors'$ obſcure line; 


On were, ye Gods! my humbler wiſhes bleſs'd, 


I'd rather breathe poſleſs'd ' . + 
With the calm pleaſure of an humbler life, - 
Than as a tyrant reign mid envy, noiſe, and ſtrife. 


nz _ ANTISTROPHE 


NOTES 


hard for the digeſtion of the ſqueamiſh ſtomach of a modern 
critic, gave partly occaſion to the only ridicule that has appeared 
in any public criticiſm to the diſparagement of this work. But as 
the word 4 vgs, is now found to be authorized in ſeveral edi- 
tions of Pindar, the trafſlator hath y adopted it, the ſenſe 
being very clear. Tos, Jr youre: bart & xalafarls,—apud 
Pythonem (alias Delphos) nudi in ſtadium deſcendentes,—Anglice, 
they (viz. the anceſtors of Thraſydzus,) deſcending naked on the 
Stadium, or Foot-Courſe at Pytho, otherwiſe Delphi; though per- 
haps the word “ Gymnaſium,” appropriated by the Greeks to the 
theatre in which the Athletes of every denomination * contended 
„naked, excepting thoſe very few, who ran in compleat ſuits of 
armour, may authorize the © yuuro ,' in the original, tho 
not the harſh phraſe of © naked courſe” in the tranſlation. 


\ This ſenſe, though not expreſſed in the original, is implied ; 
ince Pindar, by his ſudden ttanfition to the praiſes of a middle ſtation 
ona that his champiog was & no high rank or 
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ANTISTROPHE 3, 


 Plebeian —— 
| While envy's more exulted beam 
Burns wich ſeiſ · conſuming fire: 
Is there a rare and happy man 
Who can attain the height of honeſt fame, 
Without or inſolence or pride; 
E'en at his lateſt breath 
He in ſafety may deride 
The horrors of bhlaekeꝰ death, | 
And leave his ſous the wortk of an unſpotted name! 
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i: EPODE IV. | 
By Iphicles' luftriousy ſon; 
Ay che twin 9 beroes of fam'd Leda's race, 


* O . 


+ lolaiz F Caſtor and Pollux. 
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Both ſons of Joye—tranllted to the ſkies, — 
Whoſe lucid ftarst alternate ſet and riſe. - 


NOT ZS. 


11 be., 
75 u wap apa} gal Orgamras, | N 'ondovlas 
Ey90y Oavure, | | 
-Partim quidemgno die, in Sedibus Therapnes, partim vero 
Habitantes intra Olympum. 

This alludes to the well-known fable, -that Caſtor and Pollux were 
tranſlated into the heavens, and made a conſtellation (which is ſtill 
called Gemini), and that when one of them riſes, the other ſets. 

Sic fratrem Pollux alterna morte redemit, 
MY * | Vine, En. 6th, 
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| IN$,CRIAED T0 . 3 
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re 44 KI 12 


at 1 10! 2D 7 t: 
MUSICIAN o AGRAG AS, | 
ron A VICTORT u OBTAINED | 10 ; 

In 2 MUSICAL nn 


soranndn Nee an the F L U T K. 


N. B. The Olympic Games were not confined to cor- 
poreal. exertions, but the endowments of the mind were in 
them likewiſe rewarded ; Poets recited their poems, Oratars 
rehearſed their orations, and Tragedians and Comedians 
rehearſed their 'dramatic compolicione, 12 0 were all re- 
warded according to cheir defert., t. 


* In the 3d year of the 48th Olympiad, the Amphictyones, who 
were Preſidents of theſe (viz, Pythian Games) introduced Flates ; 
which, till that time, had not been uſed at ann. the firſt 
that won the prize was Sacadas of Argos, . 

F Pete. Amtiguities Vol L. 
Pauſatiias likewiſe 4 e and mentions ſeveral 
other victories of Sacadas ; and, according to ban, Sacadas appears 
to have been a poet as well as muſician : Pauſanius further ſays, that 
when be travelled into Greces he faw a ſtatue of this man; g- 
companied with this. remarkable circumfance : that the ava, or 


flute, which he held in his _ rr | 
himſelf, 


1 
1 
, 
Fd 
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ARGUME N T. 


Tux poet in this ode the praiſes of Midas the 
- muſician, for his victory alluded to in the inſcription; 
then he makes a digreſſion to the invention of Flutes, 
and the fable of Perſeus, the ſon of Danae; and tell 
us, that when that hero had killed Meduſa, (one of the 
three Gorgons, daughters of Phorcus) Pallas invented 
the Flute+ in imitation of the dying yells of the 
ſerpents round the head of Meduſa, and of the lamentz- 
tion of her ſiſter Euryala, (and Stheno) ; and concludes 
with a refloction on the inconſtancy of Fortune. This 
ode, in the original, conſiſting of ſtrophe andantiſtrophe 
_ in the R 9 


ä + Ref ai to n e n e 
between the dub, a word Pindar frequently uſes, and the ch 
a word he never uſes: the latter, however, according to Pauſanias 
is ſaid to have been invented by Pan upon the mountain Mznalus 
. and to have been uſed by the ſhepherds of Arcadia; and is almoſt 
every where by Virgil tranſlated fiſtula; whereas the dA or def 
_ (ajword always rendered © tibia” by Terence, Horace, and all the 
Uu tin claſſics) was a more improved inſtrument, and uſed by the 

Lacedzmonians, at the beginning of their engagements; and was, 

r 
the martial goddeſs of the Grecians, | . 


FA 


ü 0 1 


\ 


8s * O rn E. 


s TANG A 2 


0 Nymph of fr on with * crown 4, 
Of human Citadels, O Queen! ſupreme, 
For Proſerpine's fair reſidence renown'd, 
Near to thy fruitful river's kindred* ſtream: 
8 TAN 2 A E. 
To Midas worth thy ſanction give, 
While men applaud, and Gods attend: 
Thy citizen t return d, with joy receive, 
And muſic's glorious cauſe befriend; 
| STANZA li. 


Since Midas purchas'd rich renown ; 
From him receive the laurel crown 
He gain'd in muſic's art ; 


FF FF F KLF ECT 


8 


While 


NOTES, 


0 The town of een fin he Genel Agragre) l Jeleribed 
in the text as fituated on a hill upon the banks of a river of the ſame 
name, | 
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t 
their native or adopted cities, with great joy and triumph. 
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xli 
wle Greece aſtoniſh'd heard, ind mute, 1 
Charm'd with the muſic of the flute 
Whoſe fan · d invention Pallas deign'd rimpart. 
ANTISTROPHE I. : 
STANZA 9 
From flaughter'd ſeepents and their; dying yall 


The direful Gorgons” virgin-heads around, 
(What time by Perſeus ſword one ſiſter fell) 
The Virgin-godheady copied cloſe the ſound. 


8 TANZA n. 


| When Dana?'s bu, led en by te. m 

| (Deſcendent of a golden ſhower,) ; 
» Threaten'd 

| F 4 ger 

* 0 TE —_ als the 


I 5vgey — . 
a God, and not a Goddeſs ; Virgil's AEneas is yet more ſingular, when 
he applies the ſame term to Venus, his mother Goddeſs. 

Matre Deo monſtrate viam. | VL nc. Eneid. 


I In this ode, Perſeus is plainly ſaid to be the ſon of Danie ſrom 
a golden ſhower; whereas in the VIIch Iſthmian ode, Herctles is 
faid to be the fon of Alcmena through the fame medium: — Does 
Pindar blend theſe two ftories together? or does he arbitrarily var) 
the fables of the heathen mythology? or. is it, that his fruitful ge- 


nius hath « Soy of gol rey, tos en geen? 


ten'd 
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Threaten'd Seriphusꝰ ſea-girt ſtate, 
In fair Medufa's evil hour; 
STANZA III. 
Around while mirth convivial flew, 
In Polydectess hall, the hero threw 
Fair-cheek'd Meduſa's head; 
And chang'd their mirth to dire alarms, 
In vengeance for his mother's charms 
And violated bed, 


STROPHE I. 
STANZA I. 
When after Pallas, war's triumphal maid, 
Had freed her hero from all labours paſt, E 
5 The 
NOTES. 
* Seriphus, a little iſland in the /Egean ſea, or rather what Horace 
als the Mare Myrtoum. 

| Parvique Seripho. * JovanaL. 
} Polydees, King of the iſland Seriphus, at a large feaſt, defired 
Nr 


a Perſeus introduced, as his portion, the bead of the fair. ch- - 
ae 


Kung thoſe of the ſurrounding ſerpents likewiſe: This horrid a 
$ manifeſtly committed to revenge his mother, who it ſeems had 
een firſt made a ſlave by Polydectes, and then either raviſhed or 
rde! to marry him, - 
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STANZA f. 


The flute can rival dying groans, 
Such as Euryala in anguiſh ſhed, | 
Or imitate her plaintive moans, | 
For her more beauteous ſiſter's head. 


STANZA III. 


Bright Pheæbus, wiſdom's awful God, 
High honours on the flute beſtow'd; 

To fire the youth to fame, _ 
He bade the flute's harmonious ſound 

To woo contending champions round, 

To Pythia's honour di game. 

FOE bh Fs | cer 

taminum. This certainly alludes to the uſe that was made of the 


flute in the Pythian and other ſacred games, on which they ſometimes 
played by way of ſignal for the combatants to begin. | 


Xii 


OF PINDAR # 
ANTISTROPHE 1. 


LY 
Connecting braſs and reeds the flute compoſe, 
Reeds on Cephifus* facred+ banks which grow; 
Hence many-headed® harmogy aroſe, 
And formed flutes ſonorous learn'd to blow. 
. 8TANZA UI. 
They animate the joyful dance, 
Conducted by the breath and hands; 


While youths and virgins gay advance, 
They guide the choral bands. 
12 STANZA 


NOTES. 
+ Pindar, in the ſecond Olymyic, calls the bands of the river 
Cephiſus, 1£g0y one vd e 
which the tranſlator alludes. | 


® Kepar&y TFoAAwy your, the law or diſtribution of many heads. 
The muſic of the complex flute was ſo called, from the reſemblance 
which the embouchures of the different pipes, of which this antient 
inſtrument was compoſed, bore to the many heads of the ſerpents. 
It was compoſed of pipes of different lengths, and joined together, 
according to Pindar's account, by thin plates of braſs. Each pipe, 
however, formed a ſeparate note : and the flute was played upon by 
applying each aperture in ſucceſſion to the mouth. This claſſical 
inſtrument is ill uſed in Italy and the Levañt, as the tranſlator hath 
been informed by a very ingenious friend, who hath lately travelled 
into thoſe countries. 


| Laue, in bis Grecian Antiquities, bas reduced theſe many beads 
n 


E. 


it PYTHIAN ODES 


STANZA in. 


Harmonious victor ! Midas hail! 
Thy tuneful powers at laſt prevail, 
Mlisfortune now forgot; 
All men (as fortune's tide ſhall flow) 
By turns, or good or evil know: 
Such is frail mortal's lot! 


N. B. It is a circumſtance of fingular notoriety that the 
muſical Pythian conqueror (celebrated in this ode) ſhould 
have the name of him, who ſo vainly contended with 
Apollo, now rendered ſtill more ridiculous in a popular 
muſical burleſque opera. 


From the phraſe of many-headed harmony, and from 
the mention of the reeds, &c. &c. and ſome other exprel- 
fions in the original ode a tranſlator might be inclined to 
think, that Pindar had been deſcribing the cui, ot 
ſhepherd's pipe, had he not expreſsly told us, that Midas 
played upon the avaz,” or flute; though, by the bye, 
the antient Grecian flute bore very little reſemblance to 
the modern muſical inſtrument of the ſame name. 


— * 
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NEMEAN GAMES. 


18 Nemean games were celebrated r three 


years at Nemea, a village and grove in Pelopon. 
neſus, between the cities of Cleonz and Philus, not far from 
the Iſthmus of Corinth. The moſt probable account of the 
riſe of theſe games appears to be, that they were inſt. 
tuted by Hercules, in memory of his killing the Nemean 


lion, and by that hero conſecrated to his father Jupiter; 


who, as Pauſanias tells us, had a magnificent temple at 
Nemea. News, in the Greek, with an epfilon, is un- 
doubtedly to be pronounced, ſhort, as it always was by the 
Greeks and Romans; notwithſtanding, from a vicious 
habit in the Engliſh language, it is now-a-days frequently 


and generally pronounced otherwiſe. 


The preſidents of theſe _ were elected out of Co- 
rinth, Argos, and Cleonæ; and, as they appeared in black 
cloaths, the habit of mourners, this circumſtance has given 
ſome plauſibility to the notion (otherwiſe ill- ſupported) of 


there being a funeral ſolemnity, inſtituted in memory of 


Opheltes, otherwiſe Archemoros. 

Statius in his Thebaid, gives a kind of poetical ſanc- 
tion to this latter opinion, when he ſays, 

Ludus, et atra ſacrum recolit Trieteris Opheltem. 


The crowns or garlands, given to the victors in theſe 
games, were compoſed of parſley. 


T 


g THE 
III NEMEAN ODE, 


INSCnx132D To 


TIMODEMUS the ATHENIAN, 


(The SON of TIMONOUS,) 
wHxO OBTAINED TEE vIcToRY 


In the PANCRATIAN EXERCISE; 
co. In the NEMEAN GAMES. 


d) of N. B. It appears from the tenour of this ode, that the 
ry of Bi champion whom it celebrates, though born at Acharnz, (a 
borough town in Attica) and thence called an Athenian, was 


AR GU M E N T. 
Tux poet deduces the ericomium of his Nemem 


conqueror from his recent victory in the Pancratium, / 
the moſt laborious of all the athletic exerciſes, being 1 

an exertion of all kinds of ſtrength, as the etymologyt 
of the word ſignifies. He then paſſes a compliment T 
on Salamis, the birth-place of the mighty Ajax (whoſe Ai 
ſturdy, brave, but ſelf-ſufficient character, is drawn at 0, 
full length and admirably diſcriminated from other be- Re 
roic characters, in the dramatic page of the beſt Fyic 

poem in the known world) and the military ſchool in 

which Timodgmus received his firſt rudiments of 
hardineſs. | 91 A.4 W. 
This ode concludes with a renumeration of the va- Th 
rious victories obtained in the Pythian and other facred ( 
Games, by the anceſtors of Timodemus, who derived WW Sin 
their origin from Acharnæ, an inconſiderable village, WW Vir 
or ſmall country town, in the principality of Athens, i In b 
e ü | Wit 
A 


This poem in the original js compoſed of Ogdoads, 
Colons, or Sections, of eight lines each, and which 
form the tranſlator hath endeavoured to preſerve in 
almoſt the ſame number of lines, 


t Tayxgalion, ex Tas omnis & xgar@- robur. 


KU oy 
OGDOAD I. 


As when Homeric rhapſodiſts divine, 
To dignify the Epjc line, * 
The ſong begin from Jove: 
Thus my champion's early name 
Aſpiring in the liſts of fame, 
O, Heaven's high King! by thy deeree 
Receiv'd the firſt fruits of his victory 
In thy much celebrated Nemean grove. 


OGDOAD I. 

Warm with glory's Heav'nly fire, 
The ſon ſhould emulate his fire 

(To Athens cauſe of high renown, 
Since fate hath brought his worth to light 
Virtue's fair ornament and bright) 
In his arduous footſteps tread, 
With Iſthmian flowrets deck his head, 

And gain Apollo's Pythian crown. 

NOTE 8. 


* The poems alluded to, were originally termed rhapſodies, from 

their being ſtitched together in a looſe manner; whence, in the 

modern corruption of language, the word rhapſodies hath been applied B. 
o any irregular incoherent productions. A proof that there was 

ten no edition of Homer's Works all together. 


o DOA D 
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OGDOAD ul. 
As from Orion ſhining fire 
The Pleiads never muſt retire, 
Or decline their watery courſe; 
Thus from fam'd Salamis, my hero's might, Ar 
As from a fount, derives its ſource 
In Salamis great Ajax born, 
Hector's challenge heard with ſcorn, 5 
So in the hard Pancratian fight 


08D O0 A D Iv, 
Thy ſtrength, O Timodemus ! thou haſt ſhown, 
And, worthy of thy fires, haſt prov'd thy own 


Heroic worth's hereditary right. | ITY 
Thy fires from rude Acharnz fprung, - how 
(Their nerves to active vigour ſtrung) 
Near to Parnaſſus' lofty-reigning® height, 
| | Fer 
N 0 123. 


& This paſſage manifeſtly alludes to Ajax 6 
lenge, in the 7th book of the Iliad; but, if the tranſlator is not 
much miſtaken, Pindar more particularly alludes to the lines where 
UTR map 7 ogy pony row 
Exe, e ze vida Y urs 

Exmouas n La yertole: be gepfl.. Hon. 
From warlike Salamis I draw my birth, 2 
And, born to combats, fear no force on earth. Pope's Tran. 


edel Nepracu—alti-regrante Fama. 


ü OF PIN DAR. 
For viftories wan, high mis d their names 
In four illuſtrious Pythian games, ; | 
OGDOAD v. 


And tne four crowns they gi d on Corinh'6 
ſtrand, | 
Within the foldings of good Pelops had+ 
And ſeven high honours in the Nemean courſe 
Prov'd their reſiſtleſs force; 
But in the Athenian game of Jove,$ 
t times unnumber'd, with ſucceſs they ſtrove, 
Ye 


* 
* 


NOT ZS. 


* The Iſthrnian games derived their name from the Iſthmus of 
Corinth, where they were held. | 


+ u Tleaowes M,, in Pelopis plicis. \ 
tranſlator hath venturedat the literal ſenſe of the word ( foldings,” 
original is very expreſſive and bold, though perhaps not eaſy to be 
reſſed in Engliſh.-Peloponneſus took its name from king Pelops. 
\ Almoſt every city and town in Greece, had games of their own, 
efides the four ſacred games; and the city of Athens celebrated her 
mes in honour of Jupiter, to whom they were dedicated, under the 
ile of Panathenza : and it appears highly probable, from ſome cir- 
nſtances in this ode, that it was ſung by way of triumph on the re- 
mo Timodemus to his native country, after his Nemean victory. 


| Theſe games, ( viz. the feſtival of the united Athenians ) were inflituted 
y Theſeus, in memory of bis uniting all the inhabitants of Attica under one 
rrament, and of reducing. the eld and new city into ene, which be 


oy 


1 
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Le citizens, on Jove's high altars burn, 
Your incenſe for your chief's return; 
To celebrate the feſtive day, 8 
Begin, ye bards, the dulcet lay. 


1 Me 


THE ; 
VIIIth NEMEAN ODE; 
INSCRIBED To 
(The SON of ®MEGAS, of Kona, 


i ON HIS VICTORY 


In the FOOT RACE, 
On the STADIUM or SINGLE COURSE. 


Mega died ſome ſhort time before his ſon obtained the victory. 


ARG UM E N T. 


Pixp AR (as he celebrates the victory of a young 
and beautiful champion) begins this ode with a 
*apoſtrophe to Beauty with ſingular propriety ; he next 

commemorates the birth of acus, the ſon of Jupiter 
by the nymph gina; then mentions Cinyras, king 
of Cyprus; and makes ſome remarks on the effect oſ 
_ envy, which he further illuſtrates from the inſtance d 
Ajax, who ſtrove in vain for the armour of Achilles 
and concludes with the praiſes of poetry. 


( 99 ) 
STROPHE I. 

O Beauty! herald® of the Queen of Loye, 
| (Whoſe ſweets ambroſial, mortals prove) 

Thron'd on the youth's or virgin's eye, 
Thy looks announce th? approaching extaſy; 

Thy influence ruleth unconhn'd, / 

While thy capricious mind N | 

Is now to one, now to another kind. 
O goddeſs of the human heart 
To merit's claim thy power impart, 


And grant throughout thy wide domain, 
That virtuous youths who love, may never love in vain. 


ANTISTROPHE. I. 
When thundering Jove Æginat wed, 
The loves thus crown'd the nuptial bed; 
From whoſe celeſtial warm embrace 


BuddedF the honour of his race 
1 Enone's 


N. 0 T E S. 


kaut, præco. 
1 The nymph of that name. 


$ au, germinavit. Y 
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Znone's king, renown'd in fight, | 
The riſing glory of his age, 


In actien bold, in council ſage, And 
And of deſiring eyes all lovely to the ſight. 
Each neighbouring hero, honour's flower, | 
Uniting own'd the monarch's power, Whe 
The various chieftains glad obey, In N. 
And court the ſceptre of his righteous ſway: 
E P O D E I. 
The kings, who led their peaceful flocks g 
O'er Athens, and her craggyt rocks, a 
Or where old Pelops' ſons maintain IF 
Ober hardy Sparta their extenſive reign. 1% 
O righteous judge! great Æacus! attend, A 
To thee the humble knee I bend, a 
The Lydian mitre in my hand, | 255 
Whoſe ſacred borders are embroider'd round 
With ſprightly Muſic's variegated ſound ;+ g 
Negud 
17 NOTES8. | 
* Zacus, the king of ZEnone or gina, is fabled to be the ſon of 
Jupiter, by the nymph ZEgina, from whence that town took its name. 
t ei , iy A LA quique aſperis in Athenis. 
Theſe words are ſtrongly deſcriptive of the natural fituation of Athens | 
as her citadels were originally founded upon rocks. LEM 


+ Agar lara H , mitram ſonore variatam. 


nection of 


OF PINDAR. 


Regard thy native land, ' 

For thy Zgina,, city fair, | 

And her great citizens,* I offer up the prayer; 
And ample thanks prefer to thee 

For Deinias' late victory; = 

When rivalling his fire, the vigorous ſon 1 

In Nemea's double courſe, the prize of ſwiftneſs won. 


STROPHE UI. 


The happineſs the Gods implant, 

A laſting root ſhall never want: 

Such as old Cinyras poſſeſt, 

In Cyprus” iſle, with riches bleſt. 
I ſtop my ſwift footf in the dubious courſe, 

And draw new breath, to gain freſh force, 

O Cinyras! a doubtful name+ 1 

Nor yet eſtabliſhed in the liſt of fame; 

In various ſtrains bards ſing of thee, 

What worth from envy e er was free? | 
Conſiſtent 


I aua. T0901 whos, fiſto pedibus velocibus. 


I Pindar upon all occaſions ſeems very averſe to ſcandal, and 
wiſhes moſt probably to paſs over in filence that diſhonourable con- 1 
nection of Cinyras, king of Cyprus, with his daughter Myrrha. | 1 
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While at tranſcendent worth ſhe ever rails aloud. 


| who ſeems to approve of the ſentence of antiquity, and adds by w 


4 * 


Conſiſtent with the wiſer few 
For me to ſing thy praiſe anew, _ | 
And try thy virtues by the teſts of truth, 
Were but collecting food for envy's carping tooth: 
Envy which ſpares th” ignoble eroud, 


Bu 


- ANTISTROPHE II. 


The maſter of the ſeven-fold ſhield, 
Great Ajax ſelf, was forc'd to yield 
To envy's power, by her gppreſt 
He plung'd his conquering ſword in his heroic breaſt; 

(Such is th* oblivious fate decreed | 
To warrior-chiefs, who cannot plead! ) 
What time Laertes'$ wily ſon 
The Grecian votes clandeſtine won, 

The hero of unconquer'd hand and heart 


A victim fell to Ulyſſean art; vp 
8 Robb d 


5 FELT 
® Bacayw, lapidi, quo aurum probatur. 
F Pindar ſeems to give a different account of this conteſt for the 
famous ſhield of Achilles, from what Ovid does in his Metamorphoſis, 


1 
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Robb d of Achilles' golden arms reſign'd his breath, - - 
And quench'd his mighty rage, wreſtling t with 
mightier death. 


RE 


But far more potent in th' imbattled field 
The Telamonian ſpear and ſhield | 5 
Mingled the living with the dead, 55 0 
While eloquent Ulyſſes leds Dy; 
Or when they fought upon the plain, 
Round great Achilles newly- ſlain, c 
Or in what other martial ſtrife 
The heroes hazarded their life : 

But ſubtle rhet'ric's ſpecious flowers, 

Artfully ſtre wd in antient hours, 

With their bright ſplendor dazzled ſober ſenſe, 

Which ſunk o'ercome by glaring eloquence : 

Such power the Gods to fkilful ſpeech decreed, 


To ſink the glorious act, and raiſe th' ignoble deed! _- * 
: ! STROPHE © | 
: | NOT * 8. . Ly: : | = 
ae, ba l.. mr Pyar Obe, Flores {| 


9 roxio, recens-interſeto, 


1 


— — — 


7 
14 
F 


| | 
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ion MM 


A diff rent cuſtom far be mine, Ad! 
Confirm my wiſh, O Jove divine! 
Do thou approve my flowing lays, 
While they ne er fink to venal praiſe: 
Grant me an humble life to lead, 
In virtue's ſimple path to tread ; 
When Pindar's bones are laid in earth, 
Let no ſon bluſh to own his birth 
From him deriv'd—nor pine that others hold 
Voaſt tracts of land, and mines of richeſt gold: 
Some diſtant offspring may inherit 
Pindar's ſole heritage, poetic ſpirit; 
Who, warm with Phoebus? heavenly fire, 
In honour's cauſe attun'd his lyre, 
Purſu'd th' example of the candid few, 4 
To praiſe, where praiſe ; and blame, where blame 
| was due. 


ANTISTROPHE II. 


Cheriſh'd by the dew of praiſe, 
Virtue's plant her branch ſhall raiſe; 
| Exalted 
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Exalted by the juſt and wiſe, 
Like a well water' d tree ſhall riſe, 

And lit ber towering head, and pierce the liquid ſkies, 
Wiſe men to many and wiſe ends, 
Uſe their many various friends; _ 
But chiefly thoſe who tune the lay 

And place heroic toils in light of day; 
Whoſe powers delightful, realize | 

And ſhew the faithful portrait to the eyes ze 
The godlike deed, tho” paſt, renew, 

And bring the diſtant hero to the view: 
Far paſt, O Megas! is thy fated hour, 
Thee to recall exceeds the Muſes* power, 


5 E P O D E. III. 


To nought e | 
Of man's preſuming hope how empty is the end? 
For thy departed breath, Megas! no more we can; 
But for thy® tribe, ilfuſtrious man, 
p We 
NOTES 8. | 
. bx; Tg1s or pune Feeder Term: 4 
Quarit autem etiam oblectatio ante oculos ponere dem. 
The Chariadz, 
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We can the Myſes' maſſy ſtone upraiſe ſ 
And build the laſting column of thy praiſe, 
In the foot-courſe for twice two prizes won, 
By thee, and by thy youthful ſon : 
While o'er my work exulting I rejoice, 
And end my ſong with triumph's voice. 
The magic powers of ſong can charm, 
And grief and raging pain diſarm: 
Thus flouriſh'd erſt the Panegyric lay 
Before the Theban war and fam'd Adraſtus day.. 


R o r 12. 


Ingentem lapidem Muſæum, vel Muſarum. 
In the early ages of ſimplicity, the names of the conquerors in ſe- 
veral of the games were engraved on very large ſtones erected for 
that purpoſe ; "oy atone (oa, apt os 
or 7th Olympic ode. 
« He with hs name hath Ad the wat ons,” 


W's Tranſlation, 


8 Vixere fortes ante Agatmempona 
Multi: ſed omnes illacrymabiles 
Urgentur, ignotique long 

Nocte, carent quia vate ſacro. 
Horace, ode 9, book . 
From the mention of the Theban war in the laſt verſe of this ode, 
as interpreted by the Scholiaſts, we might be almoſt inclined to be- 
lieve that the Nemean games were inſtituted as a funeral folemnit)- 


in memory of Ophelees, otherwiſe called Orchemorus. 


THE 
1 1STHMIAN ODE, 


INSCRIBED 10 


MELISSUS the Tarzan, 


ON HIS VICTORY 


In the CHARIOT-RACE, 
In the ISTHMIAN GAMES, 


N. B. The Iſthmian games were ſo called, becauſe they 
were celebrated on the Iſthmus of Corinth, (a neck of land 
by which Peloponneſus is joined to the continent) and which 
place being ſo very near to the ſea, it is pretty evident that 
they were dedicated to Neptune, moſt probably by Theſeus; 
though Potter, in his Antiquities of Greece, ſeems to fayour 
the opinion of their being inſtituted in honour of Palæmon. 
Theſe games were renewed every fifth year, and were held 
ſo ſacred and inviolable, that when Corinthꝰ (that beautiful 
monument of Grecian taſte and architeQure) was ſacked 
and totally demoliſhed by Mummius, the Roman general, 


„der vere not diſcontinued, but the care of them committed 
r to the Sicyonians till the rebuilding of the city, and then 
reſtored to the inhabitants. | 
Temple Stanyan, in his juſtly-admired Grecian 
= Hiſtory, is decidedly of opinion that as Hercules had in- 


ſtituted the Olympic games in honour of Jupiter, ſo 
Theſeus did the Iſthmian games in honour of Neptune, 
whoſe ſon he paſſed for among thoſe who could not other. 
wiſe account for his birth, and the rather, becauſe he was 
a great encourager of trade and navigation. 


The city of Corinth was rebuilt under the auſpices of Julius 
Czfar; but there are at preſent no veſtiges of the old city to be ſeen 
except the ruins of the theatre, ſtadium, and temple of Neptune. 


* F K * 


_ 


ARGUMEN T. 
Tz Poet, in this ode, deduces the praiſes of hi 
champion from the two-fold acquiſition of a Nemean 
and Iſthmian victory, from the mention of Cleonymus, 
his uncle by the father's ſide, and from the deſcendant 
of Labdacus by the mother's ſide; and concludes with 
a moral refle&ion on the mutability of fortune. 


C "169" ] 


EEE 9... 


S TROPHPHE IA 


I fortune ſmile on happy man, 
And he (within life's narrow ſpan) 
Gain ftrength of wealth, + a glorious name, 
And wreaths of victry in a facred game; 
He in praiſe ſhall flouriſh long, : 85 
| (If nor ſwoln inſolence nor pride 
Turn his ſated heart aſide) 
And live recorded in his City's ſong. 
Jove! from thy ſource, great virtues flow, 
Which crown the mortal race below ; 
As ſhowers of bliſs deſcend from thee, 
The virtuous, (ſuch thy firm decree!) _ 
And providently wiſe, bright golden days ſhall ſee; 
The fragrant bloom® of Joy ſhall they retainz _ 
To minds perverſe, while fameꝰs fair flower, 
Fading and ſhrinking every hour, 
Not long ſhall ornament foul error's dark domain. N 


L. ANTISTROPHE 
N 0 T ES þ 


+ dhe Aru, robore divitiarum. 
Not unlike the ſcripture phraſe, i he irengthened himſelf in his riches.” 


* JaMwy dA, florens verſatur. 
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ANTISTROPHE I. 


From the ſong-enraptur'd bard 
Heroic deeds claim rich reward; 

The good and great the hyma ſhall ſound, 
And duly ſing their praiſes, while around 
The banquet flows with ſocial tranſport gay, 

And the young Graces ſweeteſt ſmiles diſplay. 

From two-fold triumph, two fam'd crowns impart 

Sweet-flowing joy, that chears Meliſſus' heart; 

Within the bounds of Pelops' land, 
On the Iſthmian#® ſea-beat ſtrand ; 
Within the hollow Nemean+ grove,t 
Fam'd for the lion's vanquiſh'd might, 


By the ſtrong ſon of Jove,$ 
EPODE LI. 
Behold! where victor at the goal, 
In the full extaſy of foul | 
| | Exulting, 
| NOTE 8. | 
In the Iſthmian games. In the Nemean games 


f} — 7% N xoiag N N Bagvrievs rang. 


Partim vero in cavo nemore leonis profundum- pectus · habentis. 


It appears clear from this paſſage, that the Nemean games were in. 
ſtituted by Hercules, in wore Agha tay aca the Nemean 
© Lon, as hath been already obſerved. 


5 Hercules. 


. % 8 


ji. "OF-BINDALK: tru 
Exulting, in the Hipprodome 
The hero loud proclaims the Cadmean ſoil$ his home f 


Warm with congenial virtue's fires, 
He not degrades his antient fires; 
Rivals his uncle, who with matchleſs grace 
Gain'd the high honours of the Chariot race; 
Rivals the glories of his mother's line, 
The ſons of Labdacus, whoſe trophies ſhine 
| With gold's reſplendent luſtre, all decreed 
To the fleet triumphs of the ſteed. 
As roll the days round Fortune's wheel, 
Both good and ill, by turns, all mortals feet: | 
No happineſs entire on earth is found; . 
Ihe ſons of Gods alone exempted are from wound. 9 


* 


NOT ZS. 
, & Thebes. 

| | x4gvts Sg proclamavit Thebam- 
It was one of the ceremonies in the ſacred games, ſometimes for the 
conquerors themſelves, but generally for the heralds, to proclaim 
UP ; | 
+ Cleonymus. ® xuArSoutracs dH j,, revolutis diebus. 

| alan - A actor” iZankats. 

ZE vum (vel Fortuna) alia aliis immutavit. - 
Pindar here (in all probability) alludes to the well- 8 
of Laius and his fon CEdipus, from whence the Labdacidz wero 
deſcended. 4% 2 
8 ręaboi ye {ety aides Ora. + 
Invulnerabiles vero quidem filii Deorum (ſunt). 
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vns ISTHMIAN ODE | 
STREPSIADES the Tarzan, 


In the PANCRATIAN EXERCISE. 
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AR GU M E N T. 


PixpAz, in the beginning of this ode, introduces | 


with great addreſs a grateful encomium on his native 
city, Thebes; and celebrates the victory of his cham. 


pion in the hardy and moſt laborious exerciſe of the 


Pancratium ; and extols the ſtrength and beauty of his 
perſon, his valour, and the more excellent qualities of 


his mind; he then paſſes on to a diſtant panegyric on 
his uncle of the ſame name, who fell in dattle in the 


defence of his country; whoſe ' death he laments; but 
conſoles his grief upon that occaſion. from the joyful 
idea of an Iſthmian crown being ſo lately won by the 
nephew: he then in a vein of placid morality draws 
comfortable picture of the old age to which he is ap- 


proaching, and inſtances the propriety of indulging an 


happy tranquillity from the ſhortneſs* of human life; 
a tranquillity not experienced by Bellerophon, who 
aſpiring to wiſhes formed by unreaſonable ainbition, 
was precipitated to deſtruction: and concludes by-a 
prayer to Apollo, that he would grant his young hero 
a victory likewiſe in his Pythian games, 


Horace has copied this thought in the following ſentiment: 
| Vitz ſumma brevis ſpem nos vetat inchoare Jongam. 


. 
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STROPHE ra 


Wear antient glories, happy Thebes! . 
On due reflection, moſt thy mind delight, 
Or, on the harp recorded, charm thy ear? 
The ſage's wiſdom, or the hero's might? 
When firſt thou gav'ſt to Bacchus birth, + 
Of golden Ceres paramour, 
Whoſe brazen* cymbals ſhake the earth? 
Or does the thought delight thee more 
When Jove, to ſhew love's mighty power below, 
Deſcended in a golden ſhower of ſnow?t. | 


RoTESs © 1 ak 1033S 


+ Bacchus is fabled to have been born in Bœotia, and his birth 
ccc 


» ' * a mbal 
5 Mod viporla, auro ningentem, ſnowing with geld. 
f Pindar expreſsly ſays, that Jupiter deſcended in a golden ſhower 


to Alcmena, the wife of Amphitryon; whereas all other bards of 


antiquity confine the aurifluous impregnation to Danat᷑, the beautiful 
daughter of Acrifius, king of the Argives, and to which Horace ſo. 
manifeſtly allude in the t õᷣth ode of the 3d book, © incluſam Danaen, © 
ec. and where his exprefſion of . converſo in pretium Deo,” is in 
the true ſtile of the 4 curioſa felicitas”* of the Regal, Hrimm. 
Roynom 


' 
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| When he a mortal fair careſt, 
And melting on her lovely breaſt, 
With ITY force n 8 dame“ * 


ANFISTROPHE "4 
[ 
Whence ſprang Alcides,$ great and bold: — 


Or when his youthful charioteer 
Iölaus t drove his rapid ſteeds of old? 
Or when Tireſias,|' heaven-inſþir'l ſeer, 
With honour crown'd'his native ſoil? | 
The dragon's teeth when Cadmus ſow'd,t 
Whence ſprang a race untir'd with toil, | 
As in the ranks of war they ſhow'd 
Contempt of death?—or when with hardy might 
From the loud ſhouts and tumults of the fight, 
| : Thy 


NOTES. 
V Alcmena-. 


+ — this name from 2, robur, Arrength. | 


+ The well-known charioteer of Hercules. | 


|| This is that Tirefias, a-Theban poetior:prophet; vhm Land 


jatrodtces in tis 5th ſatire-of the ad bock. 


t The word \Ewaglov, in the original, is no proper name, but oth 


an adjeftiye, ( ſatorum virorumꝰ of-men-ſowed z; in maniſeſt. alube 
to che ſary of 8 , 


1 


35⁵˙ 2" rNDAX "tt 


Thy native chien by heav'n '« corhmand, 
Purſu'd Adraſtus routed band y | 
FFF fieed-farn'd lad 


EPODE L 


Orphan'd® of Myriads ? did'ſt thou more rejoice, 
When Dorian colonies from thee made choice * 

Of Lacedzmon's fruitful plain _ 

With foot t tenacious to maintain R F 
Their conquer'd right? from thee deriv'd 
Their parent ſtock; th Ægidæ thriy d; 
Their growing progeny with glory fir'd, 
amg * 

eee . 1 Full 
1 0% r 2 ' | 


by + A learned annotator on this paſſage remarks, that Adaſtrus (whog * 
as Pindar ſays, was almoſt ſole ſuryivor of a mighty army, and na- 
rowly eſcaped to his own country with life) obtained a victory in the 
very battle here alluded to; this certainly is a new method of obtain- 
ing victory. The matter of conſideration to a tranſlator of Pindar, 
is not whether Statius in his Thebais, or any other poet, makes 
Adraſtus a conqueror; but what Pindar makes him; though he may 
perhaps ftretch the truth ee eee ee 

10 compliment to his countrymen, the Thebans. 


agp pagivy Hagar, orbatum myriadibus ſociis. 


t 5295 oper, refto talo, with u right ancle. 
Horace expreſſes this phraſe literally and beautifully, in the ad epiſtle 
of the 2d book: Securus cadat, an recto ftet fabula talo. Perſeus 
3 


BT 


3 


| Short date to worth beroic is decreed, 
And hee foon the gracet of glory's anten: dex | 
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Full of the God and high renown, 
Stortn'd fam'd Amycle's* antient town; 


STROPHE II. 


Fr to: | 


And not preſerv'd in ſweet. poetic lay, 
(Full ſoon oppreſt by dark oblivion's. power) 
Can ſcatce ſurvive a, falitary day. 


For new gain! d glories, Thebes, fejoice, 


Tune to Strepſiades the firing, 


The dance appoint, and raiſe the voice, 


'While his high fame the bard ſhall ſing: 
(His ample brow with blooming wreaths iritwin'd) 
He bears a body worthy of his mind; 
In Iſthmian games he gains the prize, | 
While thronging erouds, with wondering eyes, 
'  ANTISTROPHE 
M* G T ES. 


* A city of Laconia. 
+ waa wag ide yer, antiqua enim dormit gratia- 


A beautifully-bold expreſſion in the Greek, however it may fond 


| 2 


al bd 0 
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OF, PINDAR. 


ANTISTROPHE I. 


la the bright numbers of the ſacred Nine, 5 
Our champion fhines (lov'd by the God of oF 
e violet-hair d entwine 
Tir unfading chaplet of the deathlefg lay; 
Our younger heros riſing fame 
{So late who gain'd the Ifthmian crown) 
Reflects new honour on his uncle's name, 
Who died.in battle to acquire renown : 
The God of war with brazen ſhield 
Mingled® his fate upon the blood-ftain'd feld. 
Who from his country's cauſe ne er ſwery'd 
Know, that for him high honour is reſerv'd, 


Rank d with the living, or the dead, 
While fame's bright rays ſhall crown his head; 
N Or. | | F 
$ e oborgixoie: le, val, "= * 
Lucet (aut ſplendet) Muſis, habentibus viohaceos · cines. 
* x&AxaomiS & Tormor jiv Agnes bpute, 


2 neo-clypeo-utens, cui fatum Mars quidem miſcuit. 
The tranſlator, unwilling to loſe any peculiar expreſſion that cha- 
ee Eres ads 
eral Latin. | 


12 
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Who in diſtreſs's cloud, hath firmly ſtood, 


And from his citizens (heroically good) 
_ Hathdriv n the ſtorm of hail and guſhing ſhower of bloody 
EPO DE UI. 

By ſuch were antient trophies won, 

And ſuch wert thou, O Diodotus' ſon it 
Thy name ſhall freſh engraven ſtand 
Amid the patriot honour'd band; 
Thou rivall'ſt Meleager's fame 
And godlike Hector's glorious name; 
Warm, like Amphiareus, with virtue's fire 
In arms triumphant durſt expire; 
In arms reſign' thy early breath 
In florid age, Ropt by the hand of death. 
- 1 ANTISTROPIE 


e519 NOTES 


| 1 W- A ee e the tall of bled, 
This is one of the many metaphors in Pindar, which require alittle 
Expanſion to be comprehended fully by the Engliſh reader. 

Anm Bn If Dipirens, hay paſs ts cor hangin, 
is here alluded to. IS 


* 'Meleager, Hector, and Amphiareth, all 32 
their ſeveral countries. 3 


8 It is remarkable that Amphiareus — the Th 

war; from which circumſtance we may admire Pindar”s generofty and 
importiality, fiuce in the ſame ode, in which be celebrates Thebes bis . 17 
tive city, be dies not paſs over a brave enemy without proije. y I!thmia 


OF PIN D A R. 


8 1 R 0 P H E i. 
In the firſt rank where. -heroes fought, | 
And with laſt* hopes futain'd the ftrite of was, 
In arms an honourable death you ſought, 
And ſnatch'd a ray from glory” $ burning « car. 255 
Grief, at the thought, invades my foul, 
But Neptune} drives the ſtorm away, | 
Whoſe arms the folid earth controul, 
And who reſtrains the raging ſea. FN 
The nephew's Victor name ſhall grace my lays, 
PII fing, and crown him with poetic bays; 
Arm'd with my ſong, I fear no mortal odds, | 
View without envy the ſublime abodes 0 
And glittering manſions of th immortal gods. | 


 ANTISTROPHE, I. 
lood, | While ye, celeſtial powers, reign above, | 


alittle Grant me all innocent delights below! 

1 To lire in health, and wealth, and ſocial love. 
And, without pain, advance of age to know. 0 

ence of 4 0 M 5 Since | 

_ * m__ 1 E s. | | 27 | 

ofiry an nd rails ie extremi ſpe. 1 

; bis 6. + This deity is here alluded to with ſingular propricty, as the X . 


Thain panes wire deilewad hs bm | 
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Since mortals all alike-muſt die, | 
Since deſtiny remains unknown, 
And as the moments quickly fly, * 
Sure wiſdom claims the preſent hour its own. 
| Howe'er ambitious thought may mount on high, 
No ſhort-liv'd ſon of earth can reach the ſky; 
Nor cloath'd in mortal limbs, aſpiring hero come 


To tread Olympus brazen-footed+ dome. + 
Sad fate the Gods to raſhneſs have decreed, | on 
They ftopp'd Bellerophon's advent'rous ſpeed, — 
| Tho' mounted on the Muſes' winged ftced.* = 
EPO DE III. 
Too daring youth! who vainly ftrove | 
To reach the council of high Jove! 


However ſweet, whate'er is wrong 
In honour's date, can ne'er live long. 


NOTES, 
+. xAximider Only gar. 

Ad ſedem Deorum, habentem ereum pavimentum. , 
The firmament; a word, not unlike this, bath ſcriptural ſandion 
2 Pegaſus. | 


- 
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But thou, inclining in thy ſphere, g 
Phcebus, regard thy votary's prayer; 

O fair-hair'd God! my ſuit attend 

And grant new victory to my friend; 

In thy Pythian honour'd game 
Grant him thy florid® crown of fame. 


O07TRES 


+ Such ſeems to be the force of the epithet AoZia from Aas, 
obliquus, when applied to Apollo, as the ſun, or God of the ſun; 
but the ſcholiaſts would have it refer to the obliqueneſs or ambiguity | 
of the anſwers of the oracle of Apollo; no bad emblem of the ob- | 
quit of the AA | 
obvjous ſenſe, 
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THE 


CARMEN* SECULARE 


H 0 R Ac E, 


TRANSLATED 


4 
FP 


(x0 UR 121 2 5 7770 N.) 


Whether or no the generality of competent judges of antiquity 
and Horatian elegance, be convinced that the following is the very 
form in which Horace wrote, and Rome admired the Carmen Secu- 
lare; moſt, it is believed; will allow that, in this condition every 
part is conſiſtent, each diviſion adds dignity to the whole, and that ; 
thence ariſes a poem, which is at once the fineſt monument of heathen 
worſhip, and perhaps the nobleſt ſpecimen of Latin Lyric poetry 
that is any where remaining, Dacier thinks this ode the maſter- 
piece of Horace, and that- all- antiquity can furniſh nothing. more 
compleat ; if by the word “ compleat' the Fench critic means 
finiſhed and corrected, he does not err: otherwiſe his enthuſiaſm 
carries him too far; for there are certainly other odes of Horace Him- 
ſelf that poſſeſs equal poetry and ſpirit; and ſome few of the beſt 
nn 5 


I i 6 in fu! roquſt of the Je Dr jb 


upon which account he had recourſe to the Quin- 


ARGUMEN T. 15 


THz ſuperſtitions Romans, in the time of a plague, 
about 250 years after the building of Rome, to ayert 
the ſuppoſed anger of the Gods, inſtituted public ſports 


and games, which they obliged themſelves to renew — 
once every Hundred years; and theſe generally laſted for hrie 
three days and three nights ſucceſſively. The games whic 
of the firſt day are ſuppoſed to have been held in the (il Cart 
Campus Martius; thoſe of the ſecond day in the Wil God 
Capitol; and thoſe of the third and laſt day in the in th 
Temple of Apollo, on the Palatine Hill, The games il with 
were called Ludi Seculares, from the Latin word il Prof 
Seculum, an Age. On theſe feſtal occaſions hym Wil *** 
were ſung to the tutelary Deities of Rome; and thoſe 

poetical compoſitions were called Carmina Secular M 
ſecular hymns, poems, or ſongs. One of theſe cen. worl, 
turies, or ages, occurred in the reign of the Emperor the | 
Auguſtus; but, on a ſtrict enquiry, it was found that Free: 
conſiderably more than one hundred years had elapſed; — 


decem - vir, 
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- decem-viri, the prieſts of the Sibyl ; and who inter- 
preted her oracle in the ſtile of dexterous ambiguity. 
Theſe religious, with the uſual addreſs of heathen 


prieſts, eaſily removed this difficulty, by aſſerting, 
that an age (in the ſenſe of the Sybiline oracles) con- 
tained an hundred and ten years. By theſe means the 
ignorant populace were quickly fatisfied; and the 
Emperor ſet about celebrating the games with unuſual 
pomp and ſolemnity; and engaged Horace, the firſt 
lyric poet of the age, to compoſe the hymn; and 
which he executed happily, under the title of 
Carmen Seculare, It contained the praiſes of all the 
Gods occaſionally, but chiefly of Apollo and Diana, 
in the poetical machinery of the heathen mythology, 
with ſupplications and prayers for the ſucceſs and 
proſperity of the Roman empire, and fome oblique 


and elegant compliments to the reigning Emperor. 


Mr, Baretti (an Italian well known in the literary 
world) hath lately introduced the Carmen Seculare to 
the notice of the Engliſh nation, by exhibiting it at 
Free-Maſon's-hall, ſet to muſic by his ingenious 
friend Philidor. This attempt of reſtoring ſound to 
ſale, and of joining antient Roman poetry to modern 


128 A. RG UM E N T. 

Italian muſic, hath been honoured with great applauſe, 
Mr. Baretti, in the diſpoſition of the Carmen Seculars 
hath chiefly adopted the form preſcribed by the learned 
Sanadon; and it was the Italian's diſpoſition, without 
any variation, that was attempted i in the firſt edition of 
this tranſlation: but the tranſlator hath now introduced 
ſomewhat of a. new arrangement, by dividing the 
whole into three parts, as they were ſung at three dif. 
ferent times, at the original ſolemnization; by not 
making © Spiritum mihi, &c. any eſſential part, but 
only an addreſs to the choirs. —As this ode was written 
1800 years ago, the learned reader will perceive the 
difficulty of preſerving the cuſtoms alluded to, as well 


as of retaining the ſenſe and ſpirit of the origin; 


fince a good deal of its dignity and grandeur depended 


upon circumſtances of locality: He will-likewiſe be 


ſenſible, that it is next to impoſlible to imitate the 
numbers and verſification of the Roman poet, as the 
Engliſh language will ſcarcely admit of Sapphic mea- 
ſure. It is preſumed, however, that the following 
tranſlation is at leaſt attempted in a meaſure nearer 
to the Sapphic, than any that hath yet appeared i in 
any modern Janguage, Foes 


32 


From 
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| From the extreme haſte in which the firſt, and 
even the ſecond edition of this tranſlation was ex- 
ecuted, to ſerve a temporary purpoſe; the tranſlator 
hath found it highly neceſſary to make ſome conſi- 
derable corrections; though he fears that the compo- 
ſition is, even now, unworthy of the attention of the 
public: Conſcious of his own deficiency, he feels 
himſelf unequal to the mighty taſk of doing poetical 
juſtice to one of the moſt finiſhed and approved odes 
of the Auguſtan age: He hopes, however, that the 
candid reader and critic will peruſe the following pages 
with all that lenity and indulgence which _ ng 
to diſfidence, 


CARMEN 
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CARMEN SECULARE. 


PROLOGUS a» POPULUM, 


| Oo: profanum vulgus, & arceo : 

' Favete linguis: carmina non prids 

| Audita?, muſarum Tacerdos, 
Virginibus pueriſquet canto, 


EXHORTATIO. Dif 


This is literally true in whatever ſenſe we underſtand it, as Francis 
very judiciouſly obſerves; though, when we confider how much Horace 
 prided himſelf upon forming his compoſitions upon the models of 
Alczus and Sappho, we can ſcarcely doubt but that he here alludes 
to the Sapphic meaſure, in which the greateſt part of this ode was 
compoſed; and, if we will believe himſelf, he was the firſt that in 
troduced it into the Latin language. LEI 


+ When the original Carmen Seculare was ſung at Rome, the chorus 
was ſupported, by twenty-ſeven youths, and as many virgins, who were 
all deſcended from the nobleſt families in the nation, and who had both 
their parents living ; it is likewiſe ſomewhat remarkable, that Julia, tie 
daughter of nw is ſaid to o have made one in the female choir. 


TRANSLATED. | 


PROLOGUE. 


_y 1 2108 &- | (13:12; % 
(In the common editions of HoRACE, 
BOOK m. ODE I.) 


Hexcs ye profane! far hence away, 
Let no unhallow'd ſound 
0. Diſturb the myſteries of the ſacred day; 
While, to the youths and virgins liſtening round, 


Religious rites in novel verſe, 
Prieſt of the Muſes, I rehearſe, 
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132 CARMEN SECULARE. 


W LED AD 5 Poms ET PUELLAs, H( 


S lien Phœbus mihi, Phœbus artem 
Carminis, nomenque dedit Poetæ. 


Virginum prime, Pg ad 


 Patribus ons Ho rmmitdf ice tis ; 
Deliæ tutela* Dex, fugaces : 
Lyncas & cervos cohibentis arcu, 


Leſbium ſervate pedemf, meique 
|. Pollici ictum: as c 0 


Kite 


aw 


0 a en to be under the car 
or Danny till they were married. 
Dianz ſumus in fide 
Puellz et pueri integri. 


- .. CATULLUS 


+ The Leſbian foot, or Sapphic meaſure, ſo called becauſe uſed 
by Sappho, the celebrated poeteſs of Leſbos, an iſland in the Ar- 
chipelago, now Meletin : though in ſome part of this ode; the poct 
adopts the bolder-meaſure of Sappho's countryman, Alcæus. 


* 
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HORACE's ADDRESS To sorH Tae CHOIRS. 
\ 


; (In the common editions 


BOOK IV. ODE VI. and VERSE 29.) 


The.God of verſe his art inſpires, 
He warms me with poetic fires; 
Virgins and youths attend! 
Ye youths, from fires renown'd who (| pring, 
Ye choſen virgins, Dian“ fing; 
Your tutelary friend! | 


Whoſe ſoynding bow, in full career 
Reſtrains the lynx and flying deer, 
The chace alone her pleaſure; 


While ye chaunt the Goddeſsꝰ praiſe, 
To muſic's time confine the lays, 


And keep the Sapphic meaſure. | 
N | With 


* Dian, abbreviation for Diana, hath the authority of Shakeſpeare. 


— 


134 CARMEN SECULARE, 


| Rite Latonæ puerum canentes, 


Ritè creſcentemꝰ. face Noctilucam 
Profp peramf frugum, celere mque pronos 
Volvere menſes}. - 


Nupta$ jam dices; Ego Dis amicum, 

Seculo feſtas referente laces, 4 

Reddidi carmen, docilis modorum 
Vatis Horati. ; 


pas 


* Literally the moon ſhining by night, increafing in or with her 
torch. —Simonides gives the moon a fimilar epithet of . 


+ A Greciſm: and according to the antient philoſophy, the mac 
g was ſuppoſed to have COT eee e 
and fruits. | | 


t Ws nos ans i hs whole zodiac in twenty-nine day 
which is the meaſure of months, in this ſeniſe Horace calls ber ſwit 


& There is in this part ſomething of a Pindaric boldneſs, in breaking 
off abruptly in an apoſtrophe” to one of the virgins, in the ſecond 
perſon; which is not very uſual with Horace, and rather difficult o 
be preſerved in Engliſh z but the verſion attempts it, however unſuc- 
ceſsfully. The Romans encouraged an opinion, that theſe virgi® 
who had the honour to bear a part in the ſecular ode, ſtood the fair 


chance of nn 


of | 


TRANSLATED. ' 


With homage due, ye youths! rejoice, 

Latona's ſon® demands your voice, 
The radiant God of light; 

Voices accordant both attune, 

To ſing the torch · inereaſing moon, 


nne night. 


Her influence rules the foodful 1 
By her the teeming glebe gives bittn 
To blade and ſwelling grain; 
The months obedient own her force, | 
She urges on their headlong courſe, - © 
Prone down th' ztherial plain, 


You virgin] who now ſing, ſhall wy ' © * 
Right ſoon, upon your bridal day, 
When hymen joins the hand; 
I rais'd my voice to tune the lays 
To Phcebus' and Diana's praiſe 
In Horace lyric band. 


What time to crown the feſtive age, 


Attun'd his lyre the Latian ſage, 
And charm'd th' attentive throng z 


When Cæſar lent a friendly ear, 


And each God liſten'd from his ſphere, 
And Jove approv'd the gc 


2 N 2 PART 
* Apollo. A 
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— 


PARS PRIMA. 


HYMNUS AD APOLLINEM, 
; UTERQUE CHORUS, 


Dive, quem proles Niobea* magne 
Vindicem linguz, TityoſqueF raptor 
Senſit, et Trojæ prope victor altz 

Pthius Achilles, 


Cæteris major, tibi miles impar{; 
Filius quamvis Thetidis marinæ 
Dardanas turres quateret, tremenda 


Cuſpide pugnax. 


Ile, 


* Romantic hiſtory informs us, that Niobè, the daughter of 
Tantalus, and the wife of Amphion king of Thebes, had ſuch anv- 
merous offspring, that ſhe boaſted her ſuperiority over Latona, who 
had only two children, Apollo and Diana; in conſequence of which 
n her ſons periſhed by the arrows of Apcllo, and her daughters 
the ſhafts cf Diana. 


+ Tityos the gant attempted OR YO for which he wa 
lain by her ſon Apcllo. 
1 This ſtanza and the next ſeem to relate to AiFerent circumſtance, 
a little blended together by the poet : © Tibi miles impar,” undoubt- 
cCly refers to Apollo's deceiving Achilles under the borrowed figur 
and form of Agenor, in the Iliad. 
. Meanwhile the God, to cover their ae 


Aſſumes 3 ang s habit, voice, and ſhape. | 
Pope's Tran ſation 


TRANSLATION. 57 
PART Taz FIRST. 
HYMN To APOLLO. 


(COMMON ED3T. BOOK Iv. ODE vi.) 


BOTH CHOIRS. 


The Niobean tongue defy'd _ 
Latona's offspring, but its pride 

_ Own'd thy avenging power: 
Th' enormous giant, bent on rape, 
Could not thy wrathful arrow ſcape, 


Deſtroy d in happy hour. 


All human ſtrength who Iaugh'd to ſcorn 
Achilles ſelf, tho Goddeſs- born | 
Of Jove's celeſtial line, To 
The Pelian javelitrfrom his hand, — 
' Dropp'd uſelels down at thy command, 
And felt thy power divine: 


His ſpear unable to deſtroy 
But ſhook the battlements of Troy: 
Pierc'd from thy fatal bow 


N 3 . Like 
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Ille, mordaci velut icta ferro 
Pinus, aut impulſa cupreſſus Euro, 
Procidit latè, poſuitque collum in 
Pulvere“ Teucro. 
Ille non incluſus equo Minervaf 
Sacra mentito, male feriatos 
Troas, et lætam Priami choreis 
Falleret aulam: ; 


Sed palam captis gravis, heu nefas! heu! 
Neſcios fari pueros Achivis 
VUreret flammis, etiam latentes | 
Matris in alvo: 


N, 


® This evidently alludes to fabulous hiſtory, which tells us, that 
Achilles was ſhot by an arrow from the bow of Paris, directed by 
Apollo, in or near the temple of Apollo or the Sun, in the Troad 
Virgil likewiſe alludes to this in the following lines: 
| Phcebe, graves Troje ſemper miſerate labores 
Dardana qui Paridis, direxti tela, manuſque 
q Corpus in Æacidæ. | 


+ Alluding to the ſtratagem of the wooden horſe, ſo fully wi 
beautifully deſcribed by Virgil: 
 — ſcandit fatalis machina muros, 
Feeta viris. 


fed by 


TRANSLATED. 13g 


Like cypreſs tall o'erblown by wind, 
The towering chieftain's neck reclin'd, . 
In Ilion's duſt laid low. 


Had fate but ſpar'd dis hero's life, 
Inſatiable of martial ſtrife 
He would have play'd the warrior's parts z 
Confiding in his matchleſs force, | 
He had deſpis'd Minerva's horſe, | 
Contriv'd by coward art. 
He would have ſcorn'd old Priam's court, 
To invade, mid joyful dance and ſport; 
But in his open ire, 
Een infants in the mother's womb, 
Had found (O horrid!) early tomb 
Conſum'd by Argive“ fire; 


But Jove indulgent lent his ear 


Io thine, and Venus' ſoothing prayer, 


Fav'ring Æneas' fate: 
To him he gave in diſtant ſkies - 
A nobler-city to ariſe | 
In more auſpicious ſtate, 


Whether 
celan. 


* * 

* g 
1 

1 
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Ni, tuis victus, Veneriſque gratæ 
Vocibus, Divim pater anmuiſſet 


Rebus Æneæ, potiore ductos 
Alite muros*, 


Doctor Argeæ fidicenf Thaliæ, 


Phebe, qui Xanthoſ lavis amne crines, 

Dauniæ defende decus Camænæ So 
Levis Agyicu!F 

| Pars WM |} 
Though poſſibly, in firiftieſs, Horace by theſe words mean the 
Lavinium, the firſt city that Æneas built or founded in Italy; and ig 
which he called after the name of his wife Lavinia; yet in a ſecond ma! 
or more diſtant feriſe, he may likewiſe allude to the proſperity and am 
magnifience of the city of Rome, at the time when this ſecular tier 
ode was performed: and this paſſage in Horace is perhaps beſt ex · u 
plained by his cotemporary, Virgil,— 4 * 
Multa quoque et bello paſſus, dum condaret urbem, geri 
Inferretque Deos Latio: genus unde Latinum, _ 
Albanique Patres, atque altz mania Rome. - | 
+ The very ingenious Cunningham firſt eſtabliſhed this reading, Anc 
The antient city Argos, ſo celebratcd by the poets, is now reduced idea 


to the condition of a poor village. Heus l omnium rerum viciſſitudo 

There were two rivers of that name, the one the famous river at 
Troy, arifing on mount Ida, and running into the Helleſpont; the 
other a river in Lycia, arifing on mount Cadmus; and near to which 
_ Laſt ſtream Apollo was worſhipped: and Horace undoubtedly means 

this river in his paſſage, ſince he calls Apollo, bs another ode, OX 
God © qui Lyciz tenet dumeta.” 


9 Horace was born in the province of Daunia, now Capitanata- 


TRANSLATED. 
Whether in Xanthus' ſtream you play, 
O beauteous fair-hair'd God of Day! 
Awhile forſake the ſtream: 
Thy pow'r inſpir'd the Grecian muſe, 
Nor to the Daunian bard refuſe, 
To prompt the Roman glorious theme. 
. ' 


es, ABST 
s, for was ſung and performed the firft day, while the 
people were. aſſembled in the Campus Martius. 
I * 

N. B. The poet in this firſt part deviates a little, after 
the manner of Pindar, but like him, never quite loſes 
fight of his ſubje&;z which was, in an artful and diſtant 
manner to compliment his patron Auguſtus, who was 
ambitious of being thought to be deſcended from the an- 
tient race of the Trojans. To favour this idea, Virgil, 
in a well-contrived poetical fiction, made the Julian 
family (from whom Auguſtus was lineally deſcended) to 
derive their name and origin from liilus the ſon of Zneas. 


Julius a magno, deductum nomen, Iülo.“ 


And Horace, the courtly Roman, favours this 23 
idea to flatter his prince. 


PART 


* 
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PARS s ECUN DA. 

CHORUS PUERORUM. 
Dianam teneræ dicite Virgines: 
| CHORUS PUELLARUM, © 
Intonſum, pueri, dicite Cynthium, 

| ' UTERQUE CHORUS. 

; Latohamque fupremo 

R CHORUS PUERORUM. 

Vos Ifiam fluviis & nemorum comã, 


* 


; Quzcunque aut gelido prominet Algidof, 
: Nigris aut Erymanthit _ 
- Sylvis, aut viridish Cragi. 
F CHORIN 


* Dr. Denthoy hee eileen great pela co aber, that the firſt dock 
Horace's odes (of which this ode manifeſtly makes one) was vr 
long before the Carmen Seculare, and that this ode belongs to tit 
Ludi Apollinares, at the feſtival of Apollo and Diana; but the wv 
dern Ariſtarchus ſeems to have forgotten, that the Ludi Apolluas 
always made a part of the Secular Games, 


+ The name of Algidum is omitted — butt 
who have ſeen the rock that is called, in moderr. Italian, la Rocca 4 
Papa, the Pope's rock, will think this deſcriptive enough, without 
nominal diſtinction. | 

1 Erymanthus, 2 ods neonate is Hot 


A woody mountain in Lycia, remarkable for its verdure. 


TRANSLATED. 1 


rag THE SECOND. 


(common vogr. vo 1. ops 5 


YOU T H 8. | 
Ye tender Virgins, Dian fing! 
VIRGINS - 
Ye Boys, your voices raiſe, 
To young Apollo's praiſe ; 
_ BOTH- CHOIRS, | 


The common Parent ſing, 
Latona! lov'd by Heav'n's high King. 


YOUTHS. 

Sing ye the Goddeſs who delights = 
In craggy rocks and mountain-heights, 
And every ſylvan ſcene; 

In Erymanthus' gloomy wood, _ 
Wide hanging o'er-the ſubje& flood 


VIRGIN'S. 


* 


"OY yr 4 
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CHORUS 'PUELLARUM. | 
Vos Tempe“ totidem tollite laudibus 
Natalemque, mares, Delon Apollinis, 
Inſignemque pharetri 
Fraternaque humerumf lyri. 
CHORUS PUERORUM. | 
Hcy bellum lacrymoſum 
a CHORUS 'PUELLARUM. 


Hic miſeram famem 


Peſtemque 
UTERQUE CHORUS. 


A populo et principe Cæſare i 
Mauros, Seras,** & Indos 
Noſtra motus aget prece. 


PAR) 


* A pleaſant vale in Theſſaly, where Apall retired after he al 
killed the ſerpent Python. 

+ Apollo was born ia the ifland of Delos. 

t Mercury, the brother of Apollo, was the inventor of the hn 

$ * Heæc for hic“ in this place is a correction worthy of Dot 
Bentley. * Bellum lacrymoſum”” alludes to the civil wars not ba 
'- * - before the original ode was written. 

Apollo is here invoked as the God of Medicine; and this [ts 
is alſo a direct alluſion to the firſt inſtitution of theſe games, whid 
was to avert the plague. | 

So reads Baretti, inſtead of Perſas atgue Britannos ; the real 
of which the tranſlator apprehends to be, that the Italian was cat. 
tious of offending the Engliſh nation; and this verſion hath adoptel 
this reading for reaſons that may be obvious to an Engliſh reader. 


are in 


TRANSLATED. us 


VIRGINS, 
7 * 
Ye youths, let Tempè crown your lays, 
Sing Delos Ile—ſing Phœbus praiſe, > 
The God of heav'nly fire; 
Behold bright ſol's refulgent face, 
His ſhoulders quiver'd arrows grace, 
Deck'd with fraternal lyre. - 
' YOUTHS. 
Lo! ſhe ſhall drive the tearful war, 
VIRGINS, 
And he the plague and famine far 
| BOTH CHOIRS. 
From Czfar's joyful reign: - 
To Mauritania's diſtant race, 
And India with her ſwarthy face; 
Nor we invoke in vain. 


This Part was ſung in the Capitol the ſecond Day. 


o r 
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PARS TERTIA. 
VUTERQUE CHORUS. 
Phoebe, ſilvarumque potens Diana 
Lucidum cœli decus, © colendi 


Semper, et culti, date que precamur 
Tempore ſacro: 


Quo Sibyllini* monuere verſus, 
Virgines lectas pueroſque caſtos, 
Dis, quibus ſeptemplacuere colles, 

Dicere carmen. 


CHORUS PUERORUM, 


Alme Sol, curru nitido diem qui 
Promis et celas, aliuſque et idem 
Naſceris f; poſſis nihil urbe Roma | 


Viſere majus. 


| | CHORM 


* It is remarkable. that almoſt all the oracles gave their anſvs 
in ſome ſort of verſe : the Sibylline oracles, in particular, never * 
viatedsfrom this practice. 
+ The propriety, beauty, and expreſſive brevity, of thi put 
- hath been much admired by Dacier, 


7 


TRANSLATED, wy. 


PART Tue THIRD. 


(This part alone it ralled Carmen Seculare in the common 
editions of Horace, and this part was ſung the third day of 
the Feftival, in the temple of Apollo on the Palatine-hill. ) 


BOTH CHOIRS, 


Phoebus, and Cynthia® o'er the chace 
Preſiding, heaven's reſplendent grace: 
From your ſuperior ſphere 


Ador'd, look down upon our clime, 
And at this conſecrated time 1 — 


Regard your ſuppliants' prayer. 
From Sibyl's muſe · inſpired ſhrine 
The oracle in ſtrains divine 
Declares the ſtated day; | 3 
And we perform th' accuſtom'd rite | 
To Gods, whom Rome's ſeven hills delight, 
And ſing the feſtive lay. 


YOUTHS. 
In ſplendid car, you day reveal 
O genial ſun! and day conceal, 
One and another riſe: 
While you the radiant courſe purſue, 
Than Rome nought greater may you view 
With your all-ſeeing eyes! 


iis _ _vaif6ins. 
Diana. a 


CARMEN SECULARE. 


CHORUS PUELLARUM. 
| Rite maturos aperire partus 
Renis Ilithyia, tuere matres; 
Sive tu Lucina probas vocari, 
Seu Genetyllis.f | 


Diva, producas ſobolem; Patrumque 

Proſperes decreta$ ſuper jugandis 

Fœminis, proliſque novæ feraci 
Lege marita 


UTERQUE chokus. 
Certus, undenos deciesꝰ per annos, 
Orbis ut cantus referatque"tados 
Ter die clarof, totieſque grata 

Nocte frequentes. 


Voſque 


1 This reading has PLE DoQor Bentley; the word i 
derived from yneors, nativitas. 


§ This alludes to the law paſſed (ſome little time before this of 
was compoſed) by Auguſtus and the Roman Senate, de maritands 
ordinibus; whereby rewards were decreed to thoſe who mart 
and penalties were inflited on thoſe who lived in celibacy. 

* An hundred and ten years, which formed a century or 20 
according to the Sibylline oracles. 

+ It is ſuppoſed that the Secular games were celebrated ſome im 
in the month of April, 
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VIRGINS. 


Directreſs of the natal hour, 

Goddeſs! exert thy lenient power, 
And hear the matron's cries : 

Oh! crown her throes with eaſy birth, 

Gentle Lucina! called on earth, 
Bright Luna! in the ſkies.. - 


Still to reſtrain unlawful love 
Th' Imperial mandate deign to approve 
And fathers'* wiſe decree: 
Preſerve, chaſte Goddeſs of the Night, 
Sacred the Hymental rite 
Productive of new progeny. 


ROTH CHOIRS. 


Grant! that ten times eleven years 
Revolving round th' appointed ſpheres 
Malay bring again the crowded rites: 
That youths and maids again may ſing 
On three fair days of early ſpring 
And three unclouded nights. 


# Senators. 
03 "Vp 
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-  Voſque veraces ceciniſſe Parce, 
Quad ſemel dictum eſt, ſtabiliſque rerum 
Terminus ſervet, dona jam peractis 
Jungite fata. | 


Fertilis frugum pecoriſque tellus 

Spicea donet Cererem corona: 

Nutriant foetus et aquæ ſalubres, 
Et Jovis aurz. 


CHORUS PUERORUM. 
Condito mitis placiduſque telo | 
Supplices audi pueros, Apollo: 
CHORUS PUELLARUM. 
Siderum regina bicornis“ audi, 
Luna, puellas. 


UTERQI 


* Literally double-horned Queen : however harſhly or uncoutt 
' futh a phraſe may ſound to an Engliſh ear, it is truly expreffired 
Horace's image, and is ſtrongly deſcriptive of the firſt days of tt 
moon (at which time the Secular games were always celebrate) 
when that planet puts on an horned appearance : but, if after 4 
any courtly reader may reprobate the literal yerſion, he may rer 
Thon brilliant Queen of Night: 


t 7 


— 
— 
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Ye ſiſters of firm deſtiny ! | 
What's paſt, you ſing—and what's to be, 
Conſult the future doom: 
Expand the ſecret page of fate, 
Foretell new honours to the ſtate 
And deathleſs fame to Rome. 


May earth of cattle and of corn 
Fruitful, her Ceres brow adorn 
With yellow ſheafy crown; 
While Jove's diſſolving gales in air 
Impregnating the atmoſphere, 
In gentle ſhowers come down,” 


" YOUTHS. 


Phoebus, unbend thy ſilver bow, 
To milder purpoſes beſtow | 
Thy arrows“ fatal flight: 


VIRGINS, 


O Luna! gliding in thy ſphere, 


Attend thy ſuppliants? virgin prayer 
Thou horned Queen of Night! 


The chorus in this part addreſs themſelves to both Deities, - < 


Apollo and Diana. 


BOTH 
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UTERQUE CHORUS, 


Roma fi veſtrum ſ᷑ eſt opus, Iliæque 
l tus Etruſcum I tenuere turmæ, 
Juſſa pars mutare lares et urbem 
Soſpite curſu: | 


Cui per ardentem fine fraude Trojam 
Caſtus Eneas patriæ ſuperſtes 
Liberum munivit iter, daturus 
Plura relictis 3 
Di probos mores docili juventæ, 
Di ſenectuti placidæ quietem, 
Romulæ genti date remque, prolemque, 
Et decus omne. 


Quique 


+ Though Horace does not mention the name of his cotemporary, 
and brother bard, Virgil, in this ode; he manifeſtly by this paſſage 
alludes to the ZEneid, which was at that time uniyerſally read in the 
Court of Auguſtus, 


+ Eneas firſt landed on the Hetrurian or Tuſcan ſhore. 


TRANSLATED. 


BOTH CHOIRS, 


If Rome was built by hands divine, 


If heroes of the Trojan line 


153 


Steer d to the Tuſcan wave their ways 


By great Eneas led and fate, 
Forſaking Ilion's ruin'd ſtate 
To bear in Latium * ſway, 


The pious prince not flames annoy, 
Eneas 'ſcap'd from burning Troy 
Secur'd fair freedom's road: 
Great founder of the Roman name, 
To Latium's better land he came N 
And choſe a new abode, - | 


If this be true, as bards relate, 

Ye Gods! defend the Roman ſtate! 
Inſtruct the docile youth; 

From vice contagious, oh protect 

Their feet in virtue's path direct, 
That leads to moral truth. 

God of the medicinal art 


To age the needful reſt impart; 
May Romulus' fam'd race 


* The antient name of Italy. 
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Quique- vos bobus veneratur albis 
3 Clarus Anchiſæ Veneriſquet ſanguis, 

Imperet, bellante prior,f Jakentem 
Lenis i in hoſter, 


Jam mari terrique manus potentes 
Meduss, Albanaſque ] timet ſecures: 


| | Jam 

This elegant diſtant alluſion was ſufficient to mark the En. 

peror at the time that this Secular ode was performed while Auguſtu 

perſonally attended at the ſacrifices ; but at this diſtant period, the 

, tranſlagor is obliged to be mare , in order to be intellghd 
to the Engliſh reader, ; 


+ ZEneas was (if the expreſſion ca the poetici 
ſon of Anchiſes by the Goddeſs Venus; conſequently the Emperar, 
whaſe form and princely deportment intitled him to the name 
Auguſtus, (or ſomething more than human) is here ſaid to be d: 
ſcended from the Queen of Beauty. 


t The conſtruction of the words is a little angular, but the 
meaning is very ſimilar to Virgil's. 
Parcere ſubjectis et debellare ſuperbos. 
5 The Parthians, in the reign of Auguſtus, were indiſcrimi- 


ately called Medes and Perſians, becauſe they had ence conquers 
both Media and Perfia. of 


Alban axes; the axes were carried by the LiQors before 
chief Roman magiſtrates : Horace ſays Albanas, inſtead of Roman 
to give the greater appearance of antiquity, becauſe a colony" 10 
Alba-longa _ antieatly ſettled at Rome. 


<< J 


w 3 


\ 
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From all, ye Gods! choice favouts claim, 


Wealth - progeny —encreaſing name, 
And univerſal * 
Behold at yonder facred aride 
With awful mien, and air divine, 
The Emperor's ſelf attend; 
Venus' deſcendant, lo] appears, 
And ſacrifices milk-white ſtears, 
1 While vows to heaven aſcend. 
He ſhall deſpiſe the fange arts | 
En. Of blood and war; and o'er the hearts 
* Of his lov'd ſubjects reigh: 
_ His peaceful empire ſhall extend, 
To the wide earth's remoteſt end, 
— The humble Mede, fubdu'd of late, 
be de Now owns the Alban magiſtrate, 
While embaſſy to Rome 
wy The Scythian fierce and Indian ſend 
(Their ſtubborn pride now taught to bend) 
To learn th' Imperial doom. 
lic To Rome the nations glad reſort, 
* Where faith and honour hold their court, 
And peace and plenty reign: 
Old modefty no more ſhall mourn, 
Neglected virtue dare return, 
Thro' Cæſar's new domain. 


* 


YOUTHS. 


156 CARMEN SECULARE. 
Jam Scythe® reſponſa petunt, ſuperbi 
Nuper et Indi. 


5 Jam Fides, et Pax, . et Honor, Pudorou 
Priſcus, et neglecta redire Virtus 
Audet; apparetque beata Pleno 

Copia cornu. 


* 


CHORUS PUERORUM. | 
Augur, ct fulgente decorus arcu 
Phoebus, acceptuſque novem Carmenis 
Qui ſalutari levat arte feſſos 
Corporis artus; 


(Si palatinasg videt Zquus ew) 

Remque Romanam, Latiumque felix, 

Alterum in luſtrum, meliuſque ſemper 
Proroget ævum. 


CHORU 


„ The" European Scythians poſſeſſed the country that extevd 

along the fides of the lower Danube. 

1 The Indians, a great nation between Tartary and Perfia, ſeat 

| ſeveral embaſſies to Auguſtus, 

1 At the time that the Carmen Seculare was performed, be 
Temple of Janus was ſhut, and there was univerſal peace throughot 
"all parts of the Roman empire. 

5 Alluding to the Temple built by Auguſtus on the Palatine 
hill (dedicated to Apollo) in which the Carmen Seculare was ſung 
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YOUTHS, 
O archer God! and facred ſeer 
O Phaebus! to Nine Muſes dear, 55 
Thy augury impart; 
Teach health decay'd again to thrive, 
To wearied limbs new vigour give, 
| God of the healing art! 


O God of Light! propitious ſhine 
On thy lov'd mountain, Palatine, 
And Rome's great city view: 
Foretell in thy prophetic rage, 
That each approaching deſtin'd age 
May riſe to honours new. 


. 


VIRGINS, 
O Goddeſs from thy Algidine, 
Or ſacred mountain Aventine, 
The prieſts of Sibyl hear: 
To each ennobled youth, who ſings, 
Or ſtrikes in turn the ſounding ſtrings, 
Incline a friendly ear. a 


BOTH CHOIRS. 
Full of the God, and power divine, 
We feel propitious Phoebus ſhine 
On Rome's Imperial tate; 
Behold ! great Jove conſenting no ls, 
We give the ſanction of the Gods, 
And fix the ſtamp of fate, 


P EPILOGUE. 
- 


1:3 CARMEN SECULARE. 


CHORUS PUELLARUM. 


' Queque Aventinum tenet Algidumquet 


Quindecim Diana preces-virorum 
Curet; et votis puerorum amicas 
ApPUCEt aures. os 


UTERQUE CHORUS. 


Hzc Jovem ſentire, Deofque cundos, 


| Spem bonam certamque domum reports, 


Doctus et Phœbi chorus et Diane: 
Daene laudes. 


EPILOGUS BARETTI. 
Que fauſta Romæ dixit Horatius, 
Hzc fauſta vobis dicimus, Angliæ 

Opes, triumphos, et ſubach 
- Imperium pelagi precantes. 


+ Diana had a Temple on each of theſe hills. Algidum was 
| called from its cold ſituation, and, as hattybeen already obſerved, l 
is now called the-Pope's rock: and the Aventine was one of theſer® 
hills of Rome, | 


. 
* 
1 " 
* 
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EPILOGUE. 


Such ſtrains as mingled with the lyre, 

Could Rome with future greatneſs fire; iD 
Ye ſons of England, deign to hear 

Nor think our wiſhes leſs ſincere. 


May ye the varied bleſſings ſhare 
Of plenteous peace and proſperous war: 
And o'er the globe extend your reign, 
Unbounded maſters of the main. 


N. B. The ſour ſtanzas, © ſpiritum mihi, c.“ in Sanadon's ori- 
zinal diſpoſition, are ſet down as an Epilogue to the whole, in which 
the poet, by a ſingular kind of abſurdity, is made to give the cherus 
directions how to ſing, after the ſong is ended. Francis hath inge- | 
viouſly obviated this in his difpoſition of the Carmen, and Barett $ 
hath followed him; but the preſent tranſlator hath here a little dif- 
fered again from Baretti, by making thefe ſtanzas only an addreſs to 
both choirs, as hath been already obſerved in the argument.—Inſtead 
therefore of making * ſpiritum mihi, the concluding epilogue, ac- 
cording to Sanadon's diſpoſition, (in which that moſt ingenicus and 
ſagacious critic hath certainly ſomehow miſplaced theſe four Nanzas) 
Paretti's* addreſs' to the Engliſh nation is here added: and as a 
rery approved poetical verſion of that little appendix hath already 
pppeared, at the end of Baretti's proſe tranſlation of the Carnien. 
cculare; the preſent tranſlator begs leave to adopt it, im preference 
0 any that he can give. 


r Horace is ſaid to have compoſed this ode in the 49th year of 
s age, 4 


* Though the epilogue, and tranſlation of the epilogue appeared nds 
* name of Baretti, they are now both well known to be the prodsSiers 
WV Dr, Johnſon, : 
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"— Bellum, O terra hoſpita! portas; 
Bello armantur equi. | 


. Vine. ZAnziD ui. 


Now all the youth of England are on fire, 
And filken dalliance in the wardrobe lies: 
Now thrive the armourers; and honour's thought 
Reigns ſolely in the breaſt of every man. 
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TO 


THE RIGHT HONOURABLE , hy 
IB Ä Ä 
LORD AMHERST, 


BARON AMHERST 


OF HOLMES-DALE, IN XENT, 


KNIGHT OF THE BATH, 

' GENERAL OF HIS MAJESTY'S FORCES, | 
LIEUTENANT-GENERAL OF THE ORDNANCE, 
GOVERNOR OF THE ISLAND OF GUERNSEY, 
OLONEL OF THE THIRD REGIMENT OF -FOOT, 
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AMERICAN REGIMENT or FOOT, — >- 
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_ MOST HONOURABLE PRIVY COUNCIL. 


THE FOLLOWING POEM 
IS HUMBLY DEDICATED 
1 * | | 


Taz AUTHOR. 
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WARLIKE ODE. 


I. 


TOR TAL Power! to whom by Heaven 
The care of Britain's warlike ifle is given, 
Whether thou ſport'ſt upon the waves, 
While round her cliffs old Ocean raves, | 
Whether thou guid'ſt the ſtorgy of night 
Or rul'ſt the lightning's rapid flight; 
Behind thee fear and dire diſmay, 
Before thy face while terrors f, 
Blackening with gloomy clouds the ſky, 
And mark thy dreadful way: 
What ſhall thy near approach withſtand, 
When vengeance arms thy red right hand? 
When (every wheel inſtinct with war) 
Forth iſſues thy impetuous' car, | 
| Which, 


N This ode refers to the different ſituations of the ſeveral encampments 
in the ſummer of 2778, when the firſt edition was publiſhed, 
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Which, whirling rapid thro” the ſkies, | 
(F. rom motion kindling as it flies) 


« Streaming, like meteor, to the troubled air,” 
On angry pinions, fiery dragons bear, 


| II. | Tt 
Behold! with joy thy native plains, Th 
i Where martial ſpirit prdudly reigns; As fre 
: Freedom Goddeſs heav'nly bright 

| Again prepares for vigorous fight: 
Muſe of Glory! Clio ing, Gal 
h (Let Freedom ſound from every ſtring) ' ( 
And trace her birth from the great ſource of light. Hoo 
8 8 2 Fe B 
- ON III. | = 
Genius of Britain! view the plains ge 


Where military Virtue reigns, 
Pallid Fear her vain alarms | 
Idly ſpreads:. While Glory warms 
Th' intrepid foul with her celeſtial charms, 
The ſtandard rears, and calls to arms. 
Ye ſons of Britain hear! 
From her refulgent ſphere 
Aloud ſhe ſhouts, and opes the bright "WM 
Of Heroes, and of Demi-Gods; 


if, 


, 
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On ſeats of burnifh'd gold, 
Where Arthur—Alfred fat of old: 
—The great examples fire— 
To deathleſs deeds inſpire, — - 
The ſons of Freedom riſe—they claim 
Their birthright—the reward of fame: 
They catch the blaze of. energy divine, _ 
As from their poliſh'd arms, the ſun-beams brighter 
ſhine. PIE EN) 
IV. 
Gallia's pale Genius ſtands aghaft, 
(The lilies wither in her hand,) 
Her fleets receive the favouring blaſt, 
But dare not ſeek the adverſe land: 
On England's rough and rocky ſhore; 
She hears th" awaken'd Lion roar. 


C29 
Pindar! of boldeſt verſe the ſire! 
Great maſter of the boundleſs lyre! 

Teach me one ſound of thy immortal ſtring. 
Shakeſpeare! one ſpark from thy bright Muſe of Fire. 
Bear me on her hiſtoric deathleſs wing, | 
While I Britannia's ancient heroes ſing, 
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Paſt deeds reveal! without a crime | 


Give rhe to look into the grave of Time. 

Llook—before my eyes behold 

With regal aſpect and demeanour bold 
Warriors of ages paſt, and of ethereal mould. 


8 VI. 


Who yonder tow'rs with haughty ſtrides along 
| Superior by the head to the admiring throng? 
(A vanquiſh'd monarch#® by his ſide appears, 


Whoſe deep-felt woes the generous victor chears) I'' 

By ſable arms diſtinguiſh'd from the reſt, = An 

The oftrich-plume+ high- nodding o'er his creſt: Gez 

| Great Edward'st heir on Creſly s plains renown'd! On 
| With Gallic ſpoils and gorgeous trophies crown'd.— Wh 
| Who yonder leans upon his ſhield, And 
[ And looks tow'rds Agincourt's enſanguin'd held? : 
| : (Where A 
| | Diſg 
* The King of France, taken by the Black Prince, and detained N, 

ſome time priſoner by his father Edward III. in Windſor Caſtle. W 


+ The oftrich-feather was in the arms of the conquered King 
Bohemia, and thence adopted by the victorious Prince of Wales. 


1 The Prince of Wiles the heroic ſon of Edward III. ſumancd 
the Black Prince, becauſe he wore black armour. 


' (Where Gallia's leaders preſs the ground 
With countleſs thouſands ftretch'd around) 
Like Peleus' ſon, in arms divine, | 
Effulgent glories round him ſhine! * 
Henry le thy awful form is n 
And on thy laurel'd brow ſtill gleams the hole crown. 


VII. 
Like ſhades of night, the viſion flies, 
No more romantic ſcenes ariſe: 
I 'wake from out the pleaſing dream, 
And glad purſue the martial theme. ? 
Genius of Britain! to thy office true, 
On yonder heath the waving banners view; 
Where Maidſtone's antient fabric ſtands, _ -. 
And Medway's ſtreams refreſh the thirſty lands; 
(Britiſh ſpirit never droops l) 
Where late the foreign hireling troops, 


4 


Vhere A ſervile, mercenary band! 
Diſgrac'd the ſtate, and ſham'd the land; 
1etained Now behold a native race 
5 With freer ſtep, and bolder grace! 
1 . 6M 


* Henry v. crowned King of France. 


er of 1778. 0 
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} Co-heath,— Am alum 40 the encampment there in te ln. 
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Thy Britain's offspring glad ſurvey, 
(Experienc'd Amherſt leads the way:) 

See! her heroic free-born chiefs advance, 

And hurl defiance tow'rds perfidious France. 

To individual worth, Goddeſs attend 
And Grafton view the Soldier's} and the Muſe 80 friend! 
Fitzroy! thy patriot name! 


Granta!®* thy letter'd fame, Ar 
Borne on the tide of harmony along, Or 
Shall live united in your poet's ſong.t Tr 

1 | ] 
8 . VIII. ; 
 Learning's digreſſive path is wide, When 

O. Muſe! by love of ſcience drawn aſide, Ne'er 

Return, and view the flower of beauty's pride: 
| | | 1 
\ 
C 
þ Ha Gn th Dake of Graf, Conde was od p 
by chat amiable appellation. | * 


& In the year 1768, Mr. Gray, by the unſolicited influence of tht 
Duke of Grafton, was nominated King's Profefſor of Modern fi- 
tory, in the univerfity of Cambridge, Ren ANG l 

* Cambridge. 

1 Gray's ſublime and beautiful ode, re 
ſenate · houſe at Cambridge, July 2, 1769, at the inſtallation of bi 


Grace Auguſtus Henry Fitzroy, Duke of Grafton, Chancellor d 
that univerſity, 
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1s it Fancy's fronger ſway! 

That bears my raptur'd ſoul away? f 

Do mine eyes diſcern aright? , oy 

Or brilliant beauty overpower my fight? 

In martial veſt - 
By ven en e tee me 
To yonder tent, who leads the way ? 
Art thou Britannia's Genius? fay! 
Or in the ſofter features of thy face 
Trace we the likeneſs of the Marlbro' race? 

Hail! fair Devonia l hail! 

Thy powerful charms prevail; | 
When Churchill's offspring takes the field, 

Ne'er ſhall. the ſons of Britain yield. | 
| N. 

Muſe of Glory! raiſe the verſe 

Churchill's matchleſs deeds rehearſe. 

Paſt time returns, recall'd by you, 

And Blenheimf riſes to my view. 

* A Sos Like 
* The Ducheſs of Devonſhire, —@ 5 
t Avillage of Suabia, in Germany, on the weſt fide of the Da- 
ade rendered memorable by the victory, which the confederate 
my, under the command of the Duke of Marlborough and Prince, 


adene, obtained over the French and Bavarians, commanded by the 
"ie of Bavaria aud Marſhall Tallard, on the 2d of Auguſt, 1704. 


iend! 
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Like Mars himſelf ſublime the hero ſtands, 
| And urges on the daring bands, 

Like, Mars, inſpir'd with Pallas“ wiſer mind.— 
| Slaughter rages unconfin'd! | 
In vain the Gallic ſquadrons ſtrive 
To keep the fainting war alive. 
The choſen troops“ retreat—they fly; 
Victory lightens from his eye: 
Deſperate they plunge into the flood, 
The raging Danube ſwells with blood: 
Grim Fate inwraps his deſtin'd prey, 

And orphan'd thouſands weep that dreadful day. 


— 


X. 

Hail! fair Devonia! hail! 

Marlbro's deſcendant ſhall prevail: 
From time's firſt æra to the preſent hour, 
All warriors own reſiſtleſs beauty's power. 

Fir'd by Helen's fatal charms, 
Youthful Paris ruſh'd to arms. 

By Thais artful ſmiles was won : 
Macedonia's conquering ſon, 


Fron 


- BE p F 
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She rais'd his rage, or ſooth'd his ire: 
To pleaſe the dame l 
He ſpread the flame, 
That wrapt the world's metropolis on fire. 
If Thais thus the power poſſeſt 5 
From honour's path to turn the conqueror's mind; 
Do thou, bright nymph, (in whoſe fair breaſt, 
The nobler virtues dwell enſhrin'd) | 
Employ the power the Gods to beauty gave, 
Exert thy chaſter energy to fave. 
What may not public virtue do, 
Approv'd, ſupported, chear'd by-you? 
Thy influence what withſtand? 
*Mid blaze of arms, 
Thy brighter charms 
e 
Allied to Cavendiſh, the Spencer- rac 
In thee ſhall gain a double grace: 
Their mingled honours deck thy line, 
And thou our r tutelar Minerva * 


r MU RR j6ts 


. jad ares Botigetly chore bene 
nan 


SA 


 conliſted entirely of horſe, commanded by General Johnſon, 
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XI. 

Where yon tall ſpire+ ſalutes the ſky, 

Where Sarum's ſpacious plains extend, 
Before the gales Equeſtriang enſigns fly, 

And ſhouts of war the joyful welkin rend. 
Freedom's brave ſons, unknown to yield, 
On generous courſers ſcour the field, 

They burn with fierce delight; 
Their injur'd country's wrongs they feel, 
Eager they ſnatch the gleamy ſteel, 
And fir'd by—Johnſon*—wiſh th avenging fight. 


What wonderous ruin yonder ſtands? 
A pile, not rais'd by mortal hands, « ( 
Stone-Henge !—ſtupendous, antient frame !t « | 


Well known in days of early famel— 
O Mut 


+ Salibury feeple. 
{ The camp at Wilton, near Saliſbury Plain, in the ſummer 1 


General Johnſon, who had the command of the horſe. 


1 It appears from the moſt authentic records, that Stone- en 
was a temple of the Druids, before the eftabliſhment of Ctuiſtim 
in this kingdom, | q 
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0 Muſe! from thee what TY ſpring ? 
The Muſe's work, the Muſe ſhall fing.—- 
Beyond the date of records old, 
Bards attun'd their harps of gold; 

The power of ſong was unconfin'd: 

To prove its wonderous force they all combin'd: 
All Albion's bards aſſembled: round, | 
(Their brows with oaken garlands crown'd,) 

To try the power immenſe of conſecrated ſound: 


| 
| 
With rapturous fire . 


* 


They ſtruck the lyre: % „s 
F „ 
Along the vale in magic ranks they danc'd. 


- 


WP 
« Give us (they ſung) great God of Lightſt 
« A glorious inſtance of thy might: 
Some miracle impart, . 

« To dignify the myſtic art.” 
He ſtoops—tie ſhakes the lofty ſphetes— 3 

—He viſibly defcends. | FT 
Each mountain ſinks, each valley bends, 


Mule 


t The Druids worſhipped the ſun. 


* 
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And rocks the ſolid earth. - - 
With awe inſpir'd 

IT be bards retir d, 
Wuen lol a wond'rous birth! 
With inſtantaneous bound 
To order ruſh'd the rocks around: 

Fabric compleatly-form'd and new! ” 


Stone-Henge aroſe to their enraptur d view; 


Sacred to bards, and Druids* magic power, 
The fane upſprang, in happy hour, 
In time's remoter date: 
To ſages old 
And chieftains bold, 
An oracle of ſtate. 
To bards the Gods'decreed ' 
To charm the martial throng, 
To ſing the warrior-ſong, 


And form the youth t acquire bright Glory's meed. 
Ey'n now (they fay) what time at ſtill midnight 


The moon's mild beams the vales delight, 
The ſimple ſhepherds think they hear 
Sounds more than human in the air. 


Stronger 


* 
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Stronger fancy reaſon warps; 
MajefFc forms of Druids riſe | 
In ſudden viſions to their eyes, 


| And tune their HMadowy harps. 
Since arms emblaze the fields appear 


Arrang d in order bright, _ 
Well pleas'd amid the tents to rove, 


The ſhades of mighty heroes move 
Cloth'd in the robes of night, - 
Inſpire the ſons of Mars in dreams, 
And fire their ſouls with warlike themes: 
Protracted ſleep they ſcorn, = 
From beds of floth upborn, 

Light and active as the morn, 
Refreſh'd they riſe; | 
With winged ſpeed, 
They mount the ſteed, 


Genius of Britain! view well-pleas'd 


dpectres more frequent in the air; 


And raiſe the ſhout of triumph to the ſkies. 


The mighty force thy power hath rais'd. | 


7 


Where 
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(While oer his tomb oblivion creeps) 
See Saville lead th Eboric band.t t 

Hark! whence the martial ſhouts ariſe, 

To Warley's tented field, turn thou thine ardent eye, 


Ric 


Where the thundring cannons+ make 
The ſturdieſt oaks of Brentwood ſhake ! 
Look down once more—behold again— [ 
On fam'd Wintonia's I chalky plain: 
Where yonder Royal ruin lies, 
And Gothic towers obſcurely riſe, » 
Where plenty ſmiles, *mid waving corn, For. 
On fruitful meads luxuriant crops are borne, } Vhile 
And fleecy flocks the neighbouring hills adorn. Hl 


Behold! 

* St. Edeundibery, in the county of Suffolk. 2 
& The camp in the WE 0s Be, in the 
ſummer, 1778. | gub 
1 Yorkſhire, rom Eboracum, Fey Graaf pl 


+ The camp of Warley Common, near Brentwood, Eſſex, in tht 
ſummer, 1778, remarkable for a fine park of artillery. 


— The antient name for Wincheſter. 


** The thell of a palace built by Charles II. on the ruins of 
old caſtle, once the ſeat of the Saxon Kings. 
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Behold! conſpicuous in the line, 
Where Dorſet, Rivers, Berkley, Paget ſhine! 
Where ſquadrons move in armour bright: 
Wk ROTOR 
A various proſpect, wide and far, 
yes Wan 


[On yonder mountain's ſides 
Object illuſtrious, great and new ! 
The highly-grac'd pavilion view, 
Where Majeſty reſides. 
. For him the arts a deathleſs wreath entwine, 
His awful brow inſpire the martial rage, 
Vhile Charlotte's ſofter ſmiles adorn a poliſh'd age. 
—AGnian virgins! heavenly bland 


hold! 


View yonder claffic band, 
, in he BN our Britiſh ſons, all blooming youths and fair, 
gud of Rome, with hyacinthine hair, 


. larſhall'd by Warton's ſkill, beneath his guardian 
in th r | 
\ care; 7p His 
\ The Wincheſter ſcholars, headed by Dr. Warton, drefled in their 
and caps, attended the Royal Review at Wincheſter, in the 


mer 1778; and the exhibition of r at- 
"= the Royal notice and attention. | 


ins of 1 
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His mental eye may view mid theſe, 
| Some future Tully or Demoſthenes, 
Some youthful Virgil lie abby 
Or lyric Horace unreveal'd. 
en of erſt wich Fancy s . 
Why, Warton, fleeps thy tuneful tyre? 
Would'ſ thou but deign of arms to ſing, 
And touch but once th heroic ſtring, 
divine would kindle round, 
« And Men grow heroes at the ſound.“] 
This Stanza was added at the time of the Royal Review at Winchefs, 


XVIII. 
From hardy regions of the North, 
Fierce Caledonia se ſons pour forth ; = 
The plaided troop the target wield, 
With thundering footſteps ſhake the field, 
White, like the light'ning, from Jove's arms divine 
In fiery circles mov d, their rapid bread-ſwords ſhine 
. — Glory her courſe unbounded runs, 
And fires Damnonia'sy diftant ſons, = 


The 


I Alluding to Dr. Warton's beautiful Ode to Fancy. 
The antient name for Scotland. | 545 
9 Damnonia, the antient name of Devonſhire, 


ivine, 


The 
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The © fpirit-ſtirring drum“ alarms, 
And Acland+ leads the youth in arms; 
With glory, for a while no more, alas: they burn, 
Their leader loſt, the drooping ſquadrons mourn, 
A ſlow and melancholy train | 
With arms inverted o'er the plain! 
O Muſe of glory! ſhed the godlike tear 
To grace heroic Acland's funeral bier.] 
On fair Ierne's | fruitful plains 
Ruſh to arms the vigorous ſwains. 
From Cambria'sf muſe-deſertedy fountains, 
From her bleak ſky-bounded mountains, 
Their kindred country to defend, 
Britain's antient race deſcend; 
Glamorgan's warriors quit their native land, 
Gallant Mountſtuart heads the band; 


R The 


} John Dyke Aclane, Eſq; (the eldeſt ſon of Sir Tho. Acland, 

Bart.) of Pixton, Colonel of the firſt battalion of Devonſhire milltia, 

one of the beſt diſciplined provincial regiments in the kingdom, 
* Added on Colonel Acland's death. | 

| The Roman name for Ireland. 


1 The antient name of Wales. 


{ In allufGion to the Welch Bards lain by order of King Edward. 
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| The fiery youth he ſcarce reſtrains, 
| (Tumultuous ardor in their veins, ) 
Eager to prove their force on England's martial plains: 
Each hero emulates his fire, _ | 
The nation glows with martial ire: 
With Cadwall's + native rage, and bold Llewellin's 
| oo | | 
On every heath, on every ſtrand, 
Embattled legions grace the land: 
To arms—the hollow vallies found; _ 
To arms—to arms—the hills rebound: 
Echo, well-pleas'd, repeats the voice around. 


Ane 


r — 
Muſe of Glory! ceaſe thy ſtrain ; Aud 
Muſe of Melancholy, reign | 
For one ſhort penſive hour: 

Genius of Britain! mid thy power, 
With head declin'd, in anguiſh mourn 
O'er Chatham's patriot urn. 
Immortal Chatham! on thy tongue 
Demoſthenean accents hung, 


While, with e the liſtening ſenate rung; 
, Who 


+ Cadwall, or Cadwallader, the famous hero of the Welch. 
32 | 


” 
"7 * 
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Who now that ſenate ſhall controul, | 
And flaſh conviction on the ſoul? 
Combine with eloquence the patriot flame, | 
And ſpread o'er every ſhore thy country's fame? 
Oh! to thy country ever dear! 
Thy ſpirit let our ſouls revere 
Thy vigour in our hearts infuſe! 
Our troops inſpire—inſpire the Muſe ! 
Secure within our happy iſle, 
Bid us at vain invaſion ſmile: | 
Our fleets triumphant o'er the main, 
Old Ocean's empire ſtill maintain: 
—PÞritain's imperial flag advance, 
And point her thunder *gainſt the coaſts of France, 
(Wide as the waters flow, 
To keep the ſubject waves in awe,) 
Make Britain's naval terrors known, | 
And Lewis tremble on his ſplendid throne. 
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ws 


Au hail! thou heaven-deſcended maid, 
In Fancy's various robes array d. | 
Firſt of thy ſbining train, 
Wiſdom's fair child, inventive art, 
(Taught to expand the liberal heart,) 
Shall own thy wide domain. * 
II. , 
To thee, O nymph, my Muſe ſhall ſing, 
If thou but plume her trembling wing, 
And bid her pinions riſe ; 
Without thy aid, ſhe mounts no height, 
Nor emulates Pindaric flight, 
Content with humbler ſkies, 
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III. 

Antient or modern, all we know, 
To thy bright origin we owe; 

The healing art is thine: 
Wich thee the C6an S Ack was fraught, 
From thee deriv'd that heav'nly thought, 

Which ſtamp'd his works divine. 

| Wnt Sa 

GALEN's great mind thou led'ſt to view 
Man's wonderous fabric; whence he knew 

The harmopy of pres: + 


In his dark age, anatomy 


Languiſh'd in feeble infancy, 
*Mong rude ads arts. 


v. 


eee 5 
More nicely ſcann'd the human frame 
Te trace th' arterial way, 


® » Hippocrates was called the Divine Old Man of Cos, at wii 
place he wrote his Coan Prognoſtics. 


+ Galels wrote a treatiſe, de Uſu Portium Corgeris B. 


| To 


Fm 
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| To trace the veins from every part, 
Meandering to the fountain heart, 
Reſerv'd for Harvey's day. 


VI. 
To Hun r thou haſt laſtly ſhown, | 
All that perchance ſhall e'er be known (2520 
Of th' human form divine: 
Thou didft direct his ſearching eye, 
The ſmalleſt lymphæduct to ſpy, 
And nerve minutely fine. 
vn. | 
Rais'd by thy wonder-working hand, 
Behold thy own bright temple® ſtand, 
Offspring of HunTER's mind. — 
Md Learning's old and modern lore, 
And Nature's choice collected ſtore, - 
There, Goddeſs, dwell enſhrin'd! 


{ Dr. Harvey diſcovered the circulation of the blocd, in the year 
1621; though Servetus, a Spaniard, who lived at Villeneuf, (from 
To dence called Villonovanus) found out that the bl26d circulated from 
| tie heart through both lobes of the lungs, near 100 years before him. 
* Dr. W. Hunter's Muſeum in Great Windmill-ftreet, -a moſt 
unable repofitory of the fineſt collection of human anatomy in the 
won world z of a moſt curious collection of medals and fofils; 
eier with the beſt editions of the antient and modern authors, c. 
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ITT. | 
Thou, Science” wanderling ſteps didſt "IM 
Her ancient reign extending wide, 
From Egypt's realm to Greece: 
To Attic Wit thou gav'ſt the fire, 
Thy breath bold JasoN did inſpire 
- To gain the Golden Fleece. 
| hp 
By thee, to acts of Glory fir'd, 


Great Philip's godlike ſon alpir'd, * 
RNeſtleſs new worlds t explore; * 
( Thy tart preſiding at his birth,) 
4 "Tis conquer'd one contracted earth, Tho 
And wept to conquer more. y To 
N of FRETS 

Thy nia _ 2 Cakes knew, - 

Where'er the Roman Eagle few, . By t. 
| To civilizet mankind, _ And 
On Conqueſt's laurel'd helm you fat, 
Attending Julius“ milder ſtate, . 

nm o'er the mind. — we 
. + Some hiſtorian remarks, that when Alexander the Great vn / 


born, an appearance like a ſtar, ſhone over the houſe of his father Phil 
1 Julius Ceſar introduced the liberal Arts and Sciences among i 
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xl. 


bat Time's ab you bring to view, 
Heroes of old preſerv d by you 


Live in th* Hiſtorians” page: 
To them th' indulgent Gods decreed, 4 
Still to preſerve each glorious deed 

Unſullied down thro? age. 


— — — — — _ 


To native manſions unconfin'd, | | 
'Tis thou doſt form the roving mind, © © 4 
And tempting lead'ſt the way: 
Thou rear'ſt the maſt, and ſpread'| the fail, 
To catch the ſwiftly-winged gale 
Wide o'er the raging ſea. 


By thee Columbus $ ſelf was taught; 

And thou didſt prompt the daring thought 
Of his unbounded mind, 

Far,—far from ſafe, inglorious home, 

Wide o'er th* Atlantic main to roam, 
Another world to find. | 


4 


XIV» From 
ane a Genoeſe, dicovered America in the year 1498. ' 


x92 ODE ro CURIOSITY, 


XIV: 
From thee (their bright and ſacred ſource) 4 
Irivention's ſtreams derive their courſe, /. '- 
And flow to modern hour: = 
You teach th' Electric wonderous force - © 
To emulate the Lightning's courſe, 
You rival Joye's dread power. 
xv. 
Our modern ſages learnt from thee . 
The Loadſtone's myſtic quality, 
True to the polar ſtar: 
Safeguard to mariners o'er ſeas, 


| Who hence are taught, thro' pathleſs ways, 
To ſteer their courſe afar. 


XV I, 
Cadmus, & from PIE) by travel taught, | By t 
Gave viſibility to thought, | 
Io expreſs the diſtant heart: 


Thou didſt improve his ruder plan, 
Freſh to preſerve the thought of man, 
Thou _ ws Printing-art. 


XVII. n 


* Who had travelled into Egypt, invented letters in Greece, 
wok: the hint from the . . 


4 
i 


XVIL 


XVII. 
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Th' ideas glowing hence we read. 
Of Bards and Sages long ſince dead,. 
Letters preſerve Mzonian+ rage, 
The Mantuan's t ſweet majeſtic page, 

And Shakeſpeare's Muſe. of Fire. . 


Not this ſmall globe confines thy n 

Thou ſcorn'ſt th' extent of ſea and land, 
And ſeek'ſt thy native ſkies: * 

To rove thro? regions heay”nly bricht, 
And bring from darkneſs mental light, 
Thou bad'ſt a Newton riſe. .. 
5 | 

By thee inſpir d, be fearleſs ſoar d, 
The-trackleſs paths of ſpace explor'd, 

p to the firſt Great Cauſe: 

The eccentric Comet's courſe he knew; 
From principles ſublimely-few, 
Explain'd all Nature's laws. 


XX. Th' 


t Homer, io called from Mwonla, the ſuppoſed place of his birth. 
$ Virgil, born at Mantua. : 


| 


c / . F * — 8 
* 1 5  .% 2 
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Th' attractive and repulſive force, 
He taught to ſolve, the Planets* courſe, 

Encircling thee, O Sun! | 
Taught how thy Orb of heat and light, 
With unconfuming ardors bright, 

Round his own centre run. { 

4 18 SJE 
Mid Worlds, and Suns, in ſpace immenſe, 
Aſtoniſhing to mortal fenſe! 

To ſyſtems unconfin d, 
On wings of light, e ſublime he rode, - 
In mental viſion faw his God 

Tux Unxavzr8as Minn!” 


_ 
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BA' 


§ Though Pythagoras in Greece, at an early period, diſcyer 
that the earth moved round the ſun, and not the ſun round the em 
and though Copernicus revived this ſyſtem, in the 15th century: 
was Sir Iſaac Newton who firſt diſcovered the principles of attract 
and repulſion, by which the ſolar ſyſtem ſubfiſts. —- 


» Sir Iſazc Newton made ſome valuable diſcoveries ia the 2 
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ODE To SPECULATION. 
I. 
Sis Trg of Contemplation bright } 
How ſhall the bard perſonify, 

With what rare colours, mingled PINE * 
Paint thee to,r mortal eye? 

Of unſubſtantial thought refin'd, 
Eluſive as the viewleſs air, 
No images combin'd 
Thy properties declare, 

Unbodied emanation of the mind! 


IL 


The Lyric Maſe ſhalt feek in vain 
Back thro' the waſte of ages old, | 
Thy manſion to behold, © 

Strong-wing'd eagle of the foul! 

Whoſe pinions ſuffer no controul 
From numbers, ſpace, or time; 


Ty birth, like Nilus' ſource, obſcure appears, 
Sunk in the vaſt abyſs of years; 
| 1 Ere 


"= — of 


» 
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Ere fabled Jove* s or Saturn's earlier 1 reign * 
| Before exiſted the Aonian fount, 
Prior to Parnaſſus mount, 
Prior to Phcebus, and the ſacred Nine. 


III. 
78 While worlds unform'd' i in Chaos "og 
Before the Sun illum'd the day, 
Or Moon diſtributed her borrow'd li ght, 
Welt c- While Diſcord reign'd oer realms of night,) 
, Obſerving Wiſdom's awful nod, 
Thou ftill was preſent by the throne of God: 


Ane 


Unſullied yet by dark opinion's miſt, T 
Thou in his fair idea didſt exiſt; 
Thou waſt preſent in his thought, 
When he plann' d the beauteous draught Saw, 
Of Man's injpevial race; And 
Impreſs d with power divine, 
When he bade the Planets roll, 
When he bade the Suns to ſhine - 7 
Thooughavt Innnenſity of Space. On A 


Hence, delegated from on high, 
| Quitting erſt thy native ſky, 


- 
e 
- 
99 
* 
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Thou didſt prompt the noble theme 
Of Plato's godlike mind 

When he, in bold idea;ſoar'd, * 


New intellectual worlds explor'd, 

Thro' unattempted tracks of air, 

To the firſt lovely and firſt fair: *: 1 » 
And round the brow of Truth, the wreath of Fancy 


twin'd. 
PITS, YR TR TELE 
Blcks'd with thy, keen and piercing fight, + .. 
Thy favour'd ſon, the learned Stagyrite, . . 
Tho! in thick clouds and dark array d, 
Each metaphyſic form ſurvey'd, | 
Saw, where the eſſences ethereal ſhoot, | | 


And trac'd the Tree of Knowledge from the Parent 
root, 


nl. + 
But brighter thro' a length of days, 
On Albion ſhone thy lateſt, purgſt rays; 
Warm with ſparks of Heaven's own fire 
FW 


12770 


+ Ariftotle. 


* Niger a g ayaIon 
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From pure Senſation's and RefleRian's ow. 
To follo thro? their winding courſe . HA 1 
The various ſtreams of thought, which flow 
Irregularly ſwift, or tamely flow, 
From the vague intelle& of man 
Each wandering xill to check, where torrents devious ro 0 
„ ran. pry b To 
i e ty 
Tho' by the viſual nerve unſeen, 5. * 


Attend propitious, pure Ideal Queen! 
Turn not thy lucid footſteps, nor refuſe 
To tread the habitation of the Muſe; 
In the Mind's eye thy form I ſee 
| (Rapt in paetic extaſy!) _ 
« 'Mid Thoughts that breathe and Words that burn,” 
Spring, like the Pheenix bird, from Miller's fragrant 
urn. | . ä 
Enchantreſs of the ſoul, Goddeſs ethereal, hail 
Ofer rage of Time, thy deathleſs charms prevail; 
To thee with homage due I bow, 
Unbend thy ſerious brow, 


And 


t Locke, in his moſt ingenious Elſay on the Human 
ing, hath clearly traced all our ideas from the fimple origilh of Sen- 


} 


* 


| ODE v SPECULATION. 2 
And charm'd with muſic's magic ſound, 
vvouchſaſe a ſmile on the fair circle round: 
Lift to my lay— 
_ Haſte not away 
Miller herſelf invites thy ftay, 
us Wl To thee ſhe conſecrates this feſtive Day: 
—To ſtrew thy path with Rhetoric's blooming 
flower, 5 
nee thee, next to Wiſdom, in the Muſes' _ 
bowers. 
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INVOCATION, 
(A little Attempt in the D1TBYRAMBIC ST1Lz) 
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BATH-EASTON VILLA, 


0 In Mr, 1780. 


F 


Tus INVOCATION. 
Stor thy bold note, Pindaric® Iyre— ' 
And ceaſe to flaſh with thy eccentric fire! 
When gentle Love's the choſen theme, $6 
Muſe! emulate no more, 
Nor the giddy heights explore | 
Of the fam'd Eagle+ of Bœotia's ſky, 
On Fancy's pinions ſoaring high, 2 
Intenſely gazing on the ſolar beam. 


- 


: | | 3 
Ghoſt of Anacreon thy brilliant torch, 
Unillum'd at Hymen's porch, | 
At me thou ſhak'ſt in vain ! © 
Win jolly Bacchus to thy grace, 
Son of the vine, with ruddy face; 
Around him light th* unhallow'd flame, 
1d make the purple Godhead bluſh with ſhame. 


T | III. But 


| In alluſion to the Author's haying then finiſhed the tranſlations . 
dale Odes of Pindar, which are printed in this volume. 
15 I Pindar. | 


26 Tas INVOCATION. 
III. 
But lo! where high in heav'nly air, 
Shades of Roman Wits appear; 
Amid yon wanton choix, 
In garments rob'd of looſe deſire, 
With ſhadowy hand, who ſtrikes th' atrial Iyre? 
Genius of Ovid, hail! 
Thy luſcious notes ſhall not prevail; 
Dian, chaſte Goddeſs of the dart, 
Reſiding at her ſacred ſhrine, 
On her cold mountain Algidine, 
Guarded the Roman Virgin's heart. 
IV. A 
And Wiſdom's Goddeſs, the Athenian maid, 
In Attic terrors all-array'd, 
Round Beauty's ſnowy breaſt her ample ſhield iſplay'd: 
Love's idle timid archer fled, | 
Scar'd at the horrid Gorgon's * ſerpent head. 
The matron{ Juno Love's lewd altars ras'd, 
And Hymen's-torch thro* Rome's wide empire blaz'd, 


| V. On 
2 In alluſion to the Gorgon's head on the ſhield of Miners 
S Matrona.Juno—Hoz, 
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„. 
On yonder mild and placid ſphere, —＋ 1 
What ſounds ſeraphic charm the liſt'ning ear? 
| Hark! amid th' unbodied hoſt, 
Where Petrarch's harp falutes his Laura's ghoſt; — 
Hail ſpotleſs, ſentimental pair r 
Ever lovely, ever fair | 
Genius of Petrarch's love-inſpiring ſong, . 
Come, and bring with thee along 
Virtue, immortal maid ! | 
In ever-blooming charms array'd, 
And ſmiling innocence in robes of white, 
With lawful love, and chaſte delight; 
With theſe, reſponſive in ſweet notes, complain 
To Shenſtone's® or to Hammond's elegiac ſtrain. 


a d: 
| Tape VI. 
Borne on the wings of faithful dove, 
Offspring of heav'n, connubial love, 
Vouchſafe to ſmile ; 
On ſons and daughters of Britannia's iſle; 
| Ret EN And 


+ Shenſtone's and Hammond's admired Love-Elegies. 


208 | Tax INVOCATION. 
And joining Venus” ſhining train, 
(Freſh as emerging from the main“) 
To Miller's myrtled dome repair, 

| (The Graces are already there) 

And wafted on a gentle ſigh | 
Thy purer altars raiſe in Beauty's melting eye: 
Around the hurell'd urn thy influence ſhed; 
And with the myrtle crown thy humble votary's head. 


* Venus, as may be learned from her Greek name Aged, 
is ſaid to have ſprung from the froth of the ſea. 
a Venus erta mari.— Ov. 
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ODE To-Taz KING. 
; Tur Nation's loyal vows ſhall not be vain! 
Goddeſs of Health, Hygeia! from the main 
Wafted by healing breezes riſe; 
Aid- the mild influence of the Skies: 
Expand thy Zephyr's gentle gales 
O'er-Dorſet hills, and Melcombe's vales: 
Pure air from ſtrength' ning ocean bring * 
Fragrant and freſh for Britain's King: 

Pure air inſtinct with native power, 
Unſoil d by noxious herb or flower. 


300. 
Gol of the Sea! (whoſe torrents ann 
| And in flow tide, 
 - Delighted glide 
On Royal n s circling thre) - 
From 
0 „ @ 
| King's Melcombe. 


212 ODE To Tus KING. 
From hidden treaſures of thy wealth, 
Give that moſt precious jewel Health: 
And yield it as a tribute free, 

Great Ruler of the deep from Thee: 
Eftablſh'd Health—moſt brilliant gem, 
That can adorn a Monarch's diadem, 

ST | 
God of the Sea! fince George haſt deign'd to lar 
In thy falt-ſtream, and vigour- giving wave: 
Brace to new ſtrength his ſcepter'd hand, 
Strongly to graſp the Enſign of Command 
And raiſe it high! till diſtant realms obey, 
And court the umpire of its righteous ſway: 
Second to thee, let him controul the main, 
But, o'er his Subject hearts, without a rival 

reign, 


Iv. 
Great God of Healing, hat, and Light! 


O Sol! elate in beaming car, 

In radiant courſe conſpicuous far, 
Diſpel the envious Shades of Night, 
Reſume thy wonted Splendors bright : 


l 
4 
E 
U 


lave 


Was Com 
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Bid the foul miſtsſ and vapours fly, 


That late obſcur d thy piercing eye: 

Bid the ripe corn- fields laugh and ſing, 

In joyful ſympathy with Britain's King: a 

Diffuſe o'er Charlotte's cheek the laſting ſmile. 
Thence let the chearing beam illumine Albion's Iſle] 


V. SHE 
Ye Maids on Pindus' flowery top who dwell, 
Attune to dulcet notes the ſounding ſhell: 
Exert your magic power, and charms divine, 
Wich roſy-finger'd Morn, harmonious Nine! 
Rougd George's patriot Brow the Wreath EC; 


| 


Health to twine. | | * , 


& if 


| VI. 
While nobler Bards may ſtrike the lyre 
Impregnate with extatic fire! 


Permit thy humble votary to bring 


His mite of ſong to thee, O King! 
F'en as the gentle rivulet of Wey 
Rolls his ſmall current to the mighty Sea. 


+ In alluſion ta the dark and gloomy weather at the time the Oe 


FINIS. 


